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/ACATION TRIP IN CELEBRATION OF HAVING 


WITH GOOD ROADS NEARLY EVERYWHERE, WHAT’S TO KEEP A FELLOW FROM TAKING A \ 
PULLED THROUGH A HARD SEASON? 


It’s a Shame to Have a Farm. Without Strawberries, Pages 4 and 8 


















































Cost You Less 
than any other Standard Tire 
Sold and Serviced by all 


. Firestone Dealers 


\\ Firestone manufactures and distributes, 
\ direct to its thirty thousand dealers, the 
famous Oldfield Tire which it has taken 
over from the Oldfield Tire Company, who 
for over four years, sold it through their own 
distributors and dealers as the most out- 
standing tire on the market, securing a 
higher price for the Oldfield than for any 
other high grade standard tire. Firestone 
Dealers can now give you this famous tire at 
very attractive prices, 


Firestone also manufactures and distrib- 
utes direct to its dealers, Courier Tires and 
Tubes. These tires are oversize, rugged and 
the protected side wall ribs prevent rut wear. 
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30 x 314 Cord 
$6.95 


| 292440/21 SB-SS 
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29 x 4.40/21 $910 














Airway Tires are manufactured for small 
cars and Firestone Dealers can furnish you 
these tires at prices that can not be dupli- 
cated, placing them in a dominant posi- 
tion to furnish their trade with tires to 
meet any price or condition of service. 


These outstanding values could not be 
obtained without the unusual manufactur- 
ing methods and processes used exclusively 
by Firestone. 


COMPLETE 
SERVICE 


Goes With Every Tire 
At No Extra Charge 


With every Firestone-built Tire Firestone Dealers are trained and equipped 
purchased, complete money- to get out of your tires all the mileage built 
saving, long mileage service is f \ecomm) in at the factory. Whatever your tire needs 
included at no extra charge. This —they have the tire you want to buy at the 


service will greatly increase your 1 d price you want to pay, whether it is the 
mileage and still further reduce 30 x 3% Cor wonderful Firestone Gum Dipped Tire— 
your cost per tire mile, % -65 the standard of the industry, or the Oldfield 


Go to the nearest Firestone —Courier or Airway. Do not forget complete 
Dealer and start today to save 29x4.40/21 $@-°S service goes with every Firestone-built Tire— 








money. he will save you money and serve you better! 





Other Sizes Proportionately Low 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER .. ; 











Answering Ads. => 
that Appear in The 
——=Progressive Farmer 


mean more than words. It means 
that you are assured of satisfaction 
ay porting @ square deal. We see to 
that. 


Read the classified ads. They offer 
many ideas as to improving your 
poultry and livestock, tell you where 
to order your seeds, plants, seek help, 
or a position, find comforts for the 
home, etc. 


Attractive MEN’S KHAKI PANTS 


69- 


Excursion Fares 
Via 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Summer Excursion Fares— 

On sale daily until September 30th, 
with final limit October 31st. To sum- § 
mer resorts in the United States. 
Round trip fare Raleigh to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, $129.22. Stop- 
overs at all points. Diverse routes. 
Special Excursion Fares— > 

To Niagara Falls and Atlantic City 
on sale one day each week, limited to 
18 days. Round trip fare Raleigh to 
Atlantic City, $18.85; to Niagara Falls, 
$28.65. 

Week-End Excursion Fares— 

Sold on Fridays and Saturdays good 
until Midnight of Tuesday after date 
of sale. Round trip fare from Raleigh 
ta’ Portsmouth-Norfolk, $7.60; to Vir- § 
ginia Beach, $8.15. For rates, schedules 


or information, apply to any Seaboard Water Everywhere 


ticket agent or 
World’s greatest ram operated by water 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
JOHN T. WEST, D.P.A., Raleigh, N.C. § from spring, pond, or stream. Pumps water 


RALEIGH, N. C. 4 
>See a POU C OCCU CUCU OCTTTCCCC. aa on 4 anywhere, to overhead or pressure tank. 


a ™ ttt ttt tt No upkeep expense, no attention. Guaran- 
your money’s worth or your money 





A WONDERFUL 
BARGAIN 
The ridiculously low 
price of these pants is 
possible only through 
our enorm ous per 
chasing power. Both 
the pants and the 
savings you make 
will be sure to please 
you. Sizes 32 to 42. 


FREE 2" Bargain Bulletin that lists 
hundreds of money saving items. 
Write for your copy today. 

Under New M anagement. 
LINCOLN MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Dept. 910 LouisviLig, KY. 








By the way, if you have anything 
you don’t need let friend neighbor 
know about it. A small classified ad 
will spread the news and make some 
extra money for you. 

















Address Classified Adv. Dept. 

























back. Made by manufacturers of original 


The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing | {'%..232 iublisnes 185+ 


you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” | %; Ta DUREN. Hele Seung Aaent 
































stuff as that. 
hair parted in the middle? 
like I had a woman’s face? 
ain’t seen me in no ice cream britches 
No sir, I ain’t sissy enough to 
start writin’ poetry. No sir, not yet. 


neither. 








I SEE BY THE ADS ga 


HE editor seen a piece in a paper 
somewhere and cut it out and sent it 


“By the shores of Cuticura 

By the sparkling Pluto Water 

Lived the Prophylactic Chiclet, 

Danderine, fair Buick’s daughter. 

She was loved by Instant Postum, 

Son of Camels and Victrola; 

Heir apparent to the Mazda; 

Of the tribe of Coca Cola. 

Through the Shredded Wheat they 
wandered, 

Through the darkness stole the 
lovers, 

Lovely little Wrigley Chiclet; 

Washed by Fairy, fed by Postum, 

No Pyrene can quench the fire, 

Nor an Aspirin still the heartache, 

Of my Prest-O-Lite desire; 

Let us marry, little Djer-Kiss.” 


—Journal of American Medical 


Association. 


to me. I see a note he wrote. It says 
“Now don’t you wish you could Write 
nice about the ads like that?” Here's 
what he sent :— 


Nor sirree-Bob. I ain’t writin’ no such 


Do I look like I wore my 
Do I look 
And you 


I wish you’d look at that thing again. 


By the shores of Cyanamid 

By the sparkling Willard Battery 
Lived the Golden Stark’s Delicious 
Amberola, fair Buick’s daughter. 
She was loved by Halitosis, 

Son of Chesterfield and Camels, 
Heir apparent to the Crosley 

Of the tribe of Radiola, 


Through the Posts Bran Flakes they 


wandered, 


Through the darkness strolled the 


lovers, 
Lovely little Caustic Balsam 
Washed by Harper, fed by Nesco. 
No Westclox can quench the fire, 
Nor an Aspirin still the heartache, 
Of my Ful-o-Pep desire; 
Let us marry, little Wrigley. 


Look at that Cuticura and Buick and 
Postum and Coca Cola. 
lieve I could take ads I’ve seen in this 
paper and beat him all hollow. 
how it would go:— 


Shucks, I be- 


Let’s see 


Well, I'll be danged! Will you look 


at that. That’s purty good ain't 


it? 


Little Caustic Balsam! I’ll say she is. 


By the shores of Calcium Nitrate 
By the sparkling Delco Light, 
Lived the Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Purina, fair Quaker’s daughter. 
She was loved by Planet Junior, 
Son of Hastings and J. I. Case, 
Heir apparent to the Goodyear, 
Of the tribe of Studebaker. 


Through the Clarke’s Grave Vaults 


they wandered, 
Through the darkness strolled the 
lovers, 
Lovely little Diamond File, 
Washed by Ethyl, fed by Granger. 
No Firestone can quench the fire, 
Nor a Chrysler still the heartache 
Of my Oldsmobile desire; 
Let us marry, little Oakland. 


They all are and some worse than that. 
Well that went so good I'll try again. 


Now that’s nice ain’t it? Lovely little 
Diamond file! She’s a cutter, But—‘“fed 
by Granger”! I reckon that means she 


chews tobacco. That'll never do, 
haye to try again. 
By the shores of B, F. Avery 
By the sparkling Fairbanks-Morse, 
Lived the Champion, little Spark 
Plug, 
Perfection, fair Dustall’s daugliter. 
She was loved by Caterpillar, 
Son of Certe and Prince Albert, 
Heir apparent to the Soda, 
Of the tribe of Chilean Nitrate. 
Through the Cel-O-Glass they wan- 
dered, 
Through the darkness strolled the 
lovers, 


Lovely little Swift’s Red Steer, 


Washed by Standard, fed by Armour, 


No Kreso can quench the fire, 
Nor a Musterole still the heartache 
Of my De Laval desire; 

Let us marry, little Gargoyle. 


I'll 


Well, how’s that? Not so bad, eh? 
“Lovely little Swift’s Red Steer.” She 
must have been a fat one. Wait a mil- 
ute! Steer? That'll never do. Shuck, 


I’m going to quit this foolishness. 


The 


editor and the gals can have this poettY 


fl , 
business. I'll stick to somethin’ thats | 


got sense to it. Yours truly, 
BILL 


CASPE 
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Leland H. Kitchin, Master Farmer 


Ten Months of Planting, Eight of Harvesting, Twelve of Selling; Thirty Sources of Farm Income 


Lined up like a procession of prairie schooners, 
five two-horse wagon frames, piled high with 
crimson clover hay so well and beautifully cured that 
its color was almost as green as when growing, were 
moving along single-file on the 
farm of Leland H. Kitchin in 
Halifax County. The question, 
addressed to Mr. Kitchin, was a 
most natural one, for we wonder- 
ed whether all that hay would be 
stored or stacked. 


( ; OING to stack it, or have you barn room for it?” 


To measure the degree of a 
sudden surprise, there used to be 
a saying that, “You could have 
knocked me down with a feath- 
er!” Imagine how queer the 
questioner felt when he heard the 
anexpected reply of :— 

‘ Netther.” 





Cc. L,. NEWMAN 


Master Farmer Kitchin had no notion of storing or 
of stacking those five loads of crimson clover hay. 
They were not on the way to his home at all, but to the 
barius of five other farmers living nearby—farmers 
having the same sort of soil, the same sort of climate, 
and the same sort of sunshine and rain that Mr. 
Kitchin has. 


Rotating and “Shifting” on a Diversified Farm 


UT lest I lodge a wrong impression, let me hasten 

to say that Mr. Kitchin’s “Gallberry Farm” is not 

a hay farm but is widely diversified and intensively 
cultivated, with all crops except tobacco almost rigidly 
rotated. Tobacco is the most exacting crop grown as 
to soil demands and only a part of this 340-acre farm 
is well adapted to it. Consequently (and for other 
reasons well known to tobacco growers), this crop is 
assigned certain fields for two, three, or four years in 
succession, the length of time depending on the excel- 
lent judgment of Mr. Kitchin. 

“I do not rotate tobacco as I do all other crops—it 
is shifted at irregular intervals from one to other areas 
best suited to it,” explained Mr. Kitchin. 

Tobacco is followed by crimson clover, then corn and 
soybeans and then peanuts, and the peanuts are follow- 
ed by tobacco. This does not leave the soil with a 
supply of nitrogen in excess of the needs of tobacco, 
since root and branch of the peanut crop is harvested 
and removed from the field. 


Nearly 400 Acres Crops on 200 Acres Land 


_. 17 years two-thirds or more of this farm has 
annually been covered with winter crops and no two 
consecutive winters find any part of the farm un- 
adorned and unprotected by a carpet of green. The 
farm is also all fenced and can be pastured or gleaned 
by stock at frequent intervals through the cycle of 
Totations. 
The tabulated acreage which follows foots up 383 











By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


acres in crops and does not include 10 acres in lespe- 
deza, 4 acres of truck, and several small areas in water- 
melons and the like. A careful review of the acreage 
in the first seven crops, remembering that they occupy 
367 acres with only 200 acres in cultivation, leads to 
no other conclusion than that Gallberry Farm is ideally 
managed. 

Not counting 4 acres in garden, 15 acres in perma- 
nent pasture, and variotis patches, the av- 
erage acreage and acre yields run about 
as follows :— 

AcresYield per acre 


en PE ner 50 55 bushels 
CUROY Sdoncescwse 50 1 to 2 tons 
| ey 50 1% bales 
PEOMINS sa cges ess 70 100 bushels 
MME Go cccdiaccnece 60 20 bushels 
Soybeans .....+:. 65 2 tons hay or 
20 bushels seed 
ee 22 1,000 to 1,500 Ibs. 
OO RE error 4 50 bushels 
i ECE ee 4 20 bushels 
ps a 3 2 to 3 tons 
Sweet potatoes... 5 300 bushels 


Ten head of work stock and a 
tractor furnish power for caring 
for 383 acres of crops each year. 
The prompt following of each 
crop with another, together with 
the well balanced rotations, keeps 
weeds well under control. On 
both of our visits we found a 
marked absence of common weeds. 
On May 16, 1928, the most trou- 
blesome “weed” on the farm was 
volunteer soybeans! Land that 
averages more than 50 bushels of 
corn, more than 80 bushels of pea- 





among the massive and beautifully spaced original 
growth oaks. The beautiful flowers, lordly trees and 
all else were lost when he answered :— ' 

“IT find that my rotations, winter cover crops, and 
large acreage in legumes have reduced my fertilizer 
bill to about half. In fact, J have to be cautious 
at times on account of the nitrogen that accumulates 
in some of my fields.” : 

That a Southern farmer should have to be “cautious” 
in pitching his crops, “cautious” in choosing fer- 
tilizer containing no nitrogen (for some of his crops), 

for the-reason that his soil was so well sup- 
plied with this expensive, evasive, but all-necessary 
element of plant food—this would have 
been almost a startling statement coming 
from other than a Master Farmer, start- 
ling for the reason that 99.9 per cent of 
cotton and tobacco farmers cultivate land 
that is nitrogen-poor. 

Mr. Kitchin averages 55 bushels of corn 
on 50 acres in a country that averages less 
than 20 bushels to the acre. 


An advantage of rich land often over- 
looked by farmers is that it invites, permits, 
and makes profitable a diversification (plants, 
animals, and manufactured products) that 
is impossible on poor land. Mr. Kitchin 
confirmed this statement when he declared: 
“Tf I had not improved my land I would 
have been in the poorhouse by now.” 


Two Basic Rules of Successful 
Farming 
ITH less cost per acre for cultiva- 
tion than the average, he produces 
nearly three times as much cotton 
and corn as the state’s average and more 





nuts, 50 bushels of oats, 1% bales 
of cotton and 1,100 pounds of to- 
bacco has not suffered from abuse 
nor is it hungry for humus. 


Kitchin in 


Thirty Sources of Farm Income 

N APPROXIMATE order of their importance, the 

I crops that have the greatest cash value are cotton, 
peanuts, tobacco, hogs, corn, hay, grain, soybeans, 
and cotton seed for planting. 

These are the main crops but by no means a com- 
plete catalog of products that are sold from Gallberry 
Farm. In 1927, Mr. Kitchin sold 29 products produced 
on his farm in excess of home needs. To express this 
in another way: Gallberry Farm had 29 sources of in- 
come in 1927. But Mr. Kitchin apparently does not 
believe.in odd numbers; so since last year he has added 
garden peas, making his farm’s sources of income even 
30. On May 16 there were about 30 pickers gathering 
peas and a carload went North the next morning. 

“Your system of farming and high acre yields call 
for heavy applications of fertilizer, do they not?” we 
asked Mr. Kitchin, while seated on 
his front porch watching the squir- 
rels frisk over the big lawn and 





DOESN’T THIS LOOK LIKE “MASTER FARMING”? READ MORE ABOUT THIS HAY IN THE ARTICLE BEGINNING 


a a+ oe 
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“FINE! WE’LL START PICK- 
ING TOMORROW!” 

his straw- 

berry field 


than doubles the state’s average acre yield. 

Of course, soil fertility alone has not 
made Gallberry Farm distinguished and its 
owner a Master Farmer; for the accom- 
plishments of labor and the returns from labor—man, 
mule, and machine labor—are double the returns se- 
cured from average farms. This is made possible by 
the recognition and adoption of two simple principles 
that underlie all success :— 

1. The saving of time and labor by the use of im- 
proved machinery, and— 

2. Distributing the work of the year evenly, as 
nearly as possible, through the 12 months, so as to 
avoid the waste of rush work at times and the waste 
of idleness at other times. 


Planting, Harvesting, Selling Periods 


HE harvest season on Gallberry Farm covers 8 
months and the planting season 10 months and 
sometimes more, for wheat may be sowed in De- 
cember and English peas planted in January. No 
wonder this farm’s pay days stretch from January to 
January! The 1,500 bales of hay may be sold as the 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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God Might Have—But He Didn't! 


House when we brought in the first straw- 
berries this season and presented them to her 
with an appropriate bow and some pride. There was 
only a pint but they were the first of the year and 
the berries, as may be expected of the earliest to ripen, 
ranged in size from pigmies to mammoths. 
I 


“Is this all?” asked the Head of the House after 
a pause and a glance about to see if there were more. 
What a difference there is between “Oh! how nice!” 
and “Is this all?” The tone of the voice in the first 
three words indicated approval, anticipation of pleas- 
ure, but disappointment was positive in the tone of 
“Is this all?” especially in the long drawn out a-l-l. 
“We'll have more than this day-after-tomorrow,” she 
was assured. 


‘Oh HOW NICE!” exclaimed the Head of the 


When “day-after-tomorrow” came two quarts were 
gathered and a few days later we were confronted 
with this question and problem, which was brought 
up by the Head of the House: “What in the world 
are we going to do with all these strawberries?” 

Of course this turned out to be no problem at all 
—not with our home-grown variety, the Chesapeake. 
They disappeared as if by sleight-of-hand—or mouth. 
Somebody said a long time ago, “Doubtless God Al- 
mighty could have made a better fruit than the 
strawberry; but doubtless, too, He never did!” It’s 
mighty hard to develop a “surplus problem” from an 
ordinary-sized strawberry bed if everybody is in good 
health and the cows furnishing cream in abundance! 

II 


But a later problem appeared in the harvest. Pick- 
ing strawberries is an athletic sport and it calls for 
gymnastic activities that toughen the muscles and 
whet the appetite. We recommend it highly as a 
tonic substitute for any store bitters in bottles. The 
squatting, twisting, reaching, and balancing first on 
one foot and then on the other, gives exercise to ev- 
ery muscle in the body below the chest and moderate 
exercise higher up. 


But only recently have we discovered that skirts 
too long or too short are objectionable and a hindrance 
when worn by a strawberry picker. Women make the 
best pickers and we feel sure there is need of a straw- 
berry-picker’s costume. Why not? Do we not have 
golf, tennis, motoring, basketball, kitchen, and parlor 
costumes ? 


Ill 

We had to teach the Head of the House how to pick 
strawberries. Lots of people don’t know that straw- 
berries should not be pulled from the vine but taken 
with a part of the stem. This is done by pressing the 
stem with the thumbnail against the first joint of the 
index finger. A little twist and off comes the berry 
with about an inch or less of the stem. This avoids 
bruising the berry in picking and later in handling. 
Never pick white-bellied strawberries is one important 
rule to keep in mind. Wait until they are ripe all over 
on the sides and under, too. Our objection to the Ches- 
apeake is that it is slow to ripen on the underside. An 
experienced eye can tell by the color of the top of the 
berry when the underside is ripe, but this does not al- 
Ways pan out with the Chesapeake. It pleases the taste 
more than the eye. 


Another important thing about picking strawberries 
is to gather all berries that are ripe. Do not leave 
them to become too soft or to rot, else these defective 
berries may find their way into the next picking. An- 
other good rule is to pick half the patch one day and 
the other half the next. Three-day intervals may ans- 
wer early in the season, especially when weather con- 
ditions do not hasten ripening; but, in midseason with 
bright warm days, daily picking may be better. In any 
case be sure to pick all ripe berries. Worm-eaten, sun- 
blistered and rotten berries should be removed by the 
pickers. Of course it is almost impossible to make 
pickers in the commercial field do this; but in the home 
patch it is the right thing to do and has its compen- 
sation. 

IV 


The commercial berries like the Klondyke and Mis- 
sionary and other varieties that are firm and have good 
carrying qualities do not possess the table qualities of 
some softer berries like the Chesapeake, Lady Thomp- 
son, Sharpless and others. Personally, this writer has 
strong preference for a berry that we do not have to 
chew. We want-them ripe all over and inside, too— 
so ripe that merely,. pressing them to the roof of the 


mouth crushes them and permits them to trickle down 
the throat and fondle every part of the hard palate, the 
soft palate, and any other taste-center the good Lord 
has given us to exercise in the enjoyment of good eat- 
ing. Never chew strawberries unless it is necessary. 
In fact, home-grown strawberries, if well-ripened and 
of the right kind, don’t even need to be swallowed! 
Just press them with the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth. They know what to do when treated right— 
they slide down caressingly, lingeringly. 


Too many people who live in the country treat straw- 
berries (when they can buy them in town) as a “relish” 
and only consume a few spoonfuls at a meal. Now 
strawberries are high in relish qualities, but no one can 
possibly appreciate them as a food until they are con- 
sumed in food quantities. This means not less than 
half-quart portions served in a soup plate of full con- 
ventional size, with 20 per cent cream and sugared to 
taste. 

Vv 


Yes, let the cream be thick and rich, worthy of its 
association: “clotted cream” indeed, such cream as R. P. 
T. Coffin found in Devonshire on his recent tour of 
England and describes in the North American Review: 


“It is the witching marriage of the sweet savours 
of the sea with the matchless tang of thyme and 
odors of Devon orchards and meadows that makes 
the food of the angels, going by the name of clot- 
ted cream. The man who has never eaten his 
June strawberries with clotted cream has never 
known the taste of strawberries at all, has never 
found how closely Eden borders on our earth.” 


“How closely Eden borders on earth!” Now that 
man has had strawberries, melting ripe, properly accom- 
panied. The very sight of such a lordly dish is enough 
to cause what Charles Lamb calls, “a premonitory moist- 
ening of the nether lip.’ And doubtless Mr. Coffin 
would agree with us as to the best time to serve straw- 
berries. We are not sure that we can fully agree with 
Mrs. Hutt in regard to this matter. We have tried 
them before and after the three daily meals, before re- 
tiring and at intervals between meals. The only re- 
striction we can conscientiously recommend is that the 
intervals between serving be only long enough to pro- 
vide room for more. 

VI 

In the South strawberries are grown in the country 
and consumed in town—a_ situation altogether wrong. 
We really doubt whether 10 per cent of our farms have 
home patches worthy of the name; and, possibly less 
than two of a hundred country homes produce credit- 
able strawberries. On the other hand, we believe that 
not less than 98 per cent of our farm families really 
long for strawberries, but only during the strawberry 
season, since no provision for them is made in the 
interim. 


Those who attempt to grow strawberries for home 
use and fail to get satisfactory yields owe nine-tenths 
of the failure to not giving proper care between June 1 
and October 1. This care consists mainly of two 
things, (1) control of weeds and (2) preventing the 
plants from crowding. But the plants must be set first 
and then the care given them. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, strawberries can be set in June and July and make 
a good crop the following year when the plants are 
available, but the land must be gotten ready for them 
immediately by plowing and keeping clean of weeds. 
As soon as new plants have made a good quantity of 








Next Week and Later 


Important Farm News We Ought to Know—By 
Clarence Poe. 

The Characteristics and History of the Ayrshire 
Cow. 

Sheep for Mutton and Wool: Another Source of 
Cash Income. 

Worry and Carelessness—By F. M. Register. 


Harvesting and Marketing Peaches—By J. 
liam Firor. 


Right Where We Are—By John W. Holland. 

O. J. Holler: Master Farmer. 

Carolinas-Virginia Farm Work for the Second 
Half of June. 

Early Summer Messages From Virginia Agricul- 
tural Leaders. 


Wil- 








roots (the runners start by the middle of May), se 
them two feet apart in three-foot rows soon after rain, 
Allow these plants to make about four new plants 
each and no more; or the plants may be set one foot 
apart in three-foot rows and all runners removed. In 
either case, cultivate clean until no more weeds come 
Two hundred feet set in this way will supply an ay. 
erage family, one guest, and a pair of mockinghird; 
with a full ration through next spring. 

While our article on page 8 tells us how to get a big 
cash pay day from strawberries, we are constrained to 
remind our 500,000 subscribers of what a delicious and 
delectable “pay day” strawberries offer the last one of 
us right on our own dining-room tables—a pay day that 
transcends cash, purses, and bankbooks! Truly, ow 
North American Review contributor was right in say- 
ing that the man who has never eaten fully ripe straw. 
berries with clotted cream has never found how closely 
Eden borders on our earth. 


“EQUALITY FOR AGRICULTURE” ONE WAY 
OR ANOTHER 


N HIS veto messag.s of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
President Coolidge stresses a number of arguments 
against the government giving special consideration 

to agriculture, but he neglects to say why the same 
arguments do not make him oppose giving special con- 
sideration to other classes. 


1. He says the McNary-Haugen bill levies atax. All 
right; does not the protective tariff also levy a tax? 
Of course, it is fundamentally nothing but a tax, the 
word tariff being only a foreign substitute for the 
English word tax. 


2. It is argued that the McNary-Haugen bill would 
necessitate having a great number of inspectors, col- 
lectors, etc. for the benefit of agriculture. Well, does 
not our tariff system necessitate a veritable army of 
custém offices, inspectors, tax collectors, etc. for the 
benefit of industry? 


3. By increasing the price of farm products, it is 
said, the McNary-Haugen bill will increase the cost of 
living to other classes. Well, admittedly our tariff sys- 
tem increases commodity prices and the cost of living 
for everybody; yet President Coolidge appears not to 
have suggested its repeal. 

4. By increasing farm prices, it is argued that the 
McNary-Haugen bill will stimulate overproduction. 
Well, have not the increased profits for manufacturers 
resulting from the tariff also caused too many factories 
to be built at times? We have often heard of factories 
running half-time or shutting down entirely for a few 
months—yet President Coolidge does not present this 
as an argument for tariff reduction. 


5. Foreign consumers, it is argued, will be enabled 
to buy surplus farm products cheaper than Americat 
consumers. Answer: Everybody knows that this is 
happening every day in the case of highly protected 
manufactured products. The manufacturers sell the 
surplus abroad at less than prices to our own Americat 
consumers. 


6. The McNary-Haugen bill, it is argued, interferes 
with economic law by giving special government sup- 
port and props to an industry instead of requiring those 
engaged in it to rely solely on their own industry, entef- 
prise, and progressiveness in meeting the competition of 
the outside world. Well, if this does not apply, word 
for word, to the protective tariff, then we are unable to 
understand English. As a matter of fact, there has 
been little or no attempt to conceal this fact about the 
McNary-Haugen bill. It is very frankly a bill devel- 
oped by Western farmers on the theory that manufac- 
turing has long had special governmental favors and 
that agriculture should now have some compensating 
special privileges. 

“Either we are all going to eat at the same table, of 
we are going to kick down the table and all eat together 
on the floor” is the way Western farmers now express 
themselves—and Southern farmers are in the same 
mood. In one way or another they are everlastingly 
determined to arrive at the goal they have sworn 1 
reach—“Equality for Agriculture!” 


ee) 


HIS is the season of the year when time counts 

But particularly does it count when farm work 

has been so badly delayed by cold, wet weathef 
and the resultant necessity for so much replanting. | 
there was ever a time when Southern farmers need 
the best of improved farm machinery it was this yeat 


The men ahead in the battle for time now are the meq 


with the best equipment. “ 


* 


The Progressive Farme” 
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Friendly: Talks From Longview Farm 


Sweet Clover, Vetch, Forest Protection, Cotton Grades, 


of the most backward springs we have ever 
known. Since January 1 I have been in or across 
eight Southern States from Texas to North Carolina 
jnclusivé, and everywhere I have been in recent weeks 
I have found farmers battling 
against a late season and unfavor- 
able weather conditions. Cotton 
has had to be replanted once, twice, 
or three times, and other crops 
have been much affected by cold. 
I 
On Longview Farm, however, 
there are two crops that have 
grown like weeds, regardless of the 
weather. The nearest equivalent to 
the growth’ of Jack’s celebrated 
beanstalk that I can think of right now is found in the 
growth made by vetch and by sweet clover at a time 
when other crops are moping along in doubt and dis- 
couragement, as if uncertain whether to try to live at 
all in such a vale of tears, frosts and near-frosts. Of 
course, asparagus, pokeweed, and young grapevines 
also grow with amazing rapidity, but among regular 
field crops I know nothing that “makes better time” 
than vetch and sweet clover. 


Lo tne the whole South over, this has been one 





3 . Ss 
CLARENCE POE 


I repent myself of having sowed a considerable acre- 
age of rye for soil improvement when I (1) contrast 
its comparatively feeble production with the wild, al- 
most tropical, luxuriance of vetch and the big, rank, 
weedlike stalks of sweet clover, even on poor land, and 
(2) when I consider further that my vetch and sweet 
clover not only surpass my rye in tonnage but are nitro- 
gen-trapping legumes and hence much richer in feeding 
value, no matter whether it is soils or animals we are 
planning to feed. 

II 

As for sweet clover, one is tempted to suggest that 
perhaps E. R. Eastman ought to change his saying, 
“Timber is the only crop poor land should grow,” by 
adding to it, “unless you are going to grow clover or 
vetch to build it up.” And in this connection I should 
like to draw attention again to what ex-Governor Low- 
den of Illinois said about sweet clover when he was re- 
cently interviewed by a Brecder’s Gazette contributor :— 

“IT regard the uses to which sweet clover is now 
being put, both as a forage plant and a soil-builder, 
as the most important single discovery in that field 
within my lifetime. There is no doubt about it. 

Even our best lands have generally been over- 

worked and underfed. Sweet clover is to be a big 

factor in reclaiming lost fertility and providing 
forage for the stock farm.” 

By the way, would it not be an interesting and exhil- 
arating experience to have a man in the White House 
once again who really knew something about sweet 
clover and soils and cattle and who could talk to 
farmers in their own language about their problems ? 
Will that time never come again? Will both politica! 
parties continue to worship the big cities and the big 
city vote until Republican farmers in the West and 
Democratic farmers in the South both show that they 
cannot be forever fooled, ignored, or trifled with, and 
still expected to go on voting the party ticket regard- 
less of the sort of treatment they get? 

Ill 

Speaking about timber as “the only crop poor land 

should grow” (unless we are going to fix that land so 
it won’t be poor any longer), reminds me to say another 
word about the timber_crop. 
_ On Longview Farm we have a considerable acreage 
in trees, and I took pains this winter to have fire lanes 
Taked clean here and there as a means of stopping fires 
m case any should break out. Next to me on the west 
a neighbor also has a considerable acreage in forest and 
I found last week that a fire had swept across an area 
@ quarter of a mile wide on his land, killing about all 
the young growth and injuring the old, and had march- 
ed up to my fire lane the whole distance without any- 
where being able to get across. I simply had a man 
during the winter go there and rake a strip fifteen feet 
wide clean of all leaves and straw—eand we needed to 
have these raked for bedding in the barns anyhow. 


I think if any Subscriber who has a timber crop could 
Stand with me on that fire lane and see the scorched, 
Sickened, wounded, scarred or dying trees and shrub- 
bery on my neighbor’s side of the lane and the rich 
luxuriance of unharmed green on my side—I say, I 
believe this sight would be enough to make almost any 
Teader who has forest land decide to rake fire lanes here 
4nd there across it and around it next winter. It really 
Sosts nothing after all to provide this all-essential pro- 


| ‘ection for our trees, for the leaves and straw, if hauled 


% the stables, are valuable enough to pay for the rak- 
of the fire lanes. 






By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


IV 


I went over to a county meeting of members of our 
cotton marketing association the other day, and I found 
that the thing which seems to be doing most right now 
to refresh the loyalty of codps to their cause is the 
recognition of the fact that only through codperative 
marketing can they get the benefit of better prices for 
better grade and staple. In this connection I have just 
come across the record of a shipment of Longvtew 
Farm cotton to our association which resulted in 4.10 
cents a pound or $20.50 a bale more for “strict mid- 
dling white, l-inch staple,” than for some “strict low 
middling, 7%-inch staple.” The South Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Cooperative Association, it will be remem- 
bered, from reports on its 1924, 1925, and 1926 crops, 
found that as compared with ordinary %-inch staple, 
the lint of longer staple brought the following extra 
premiums per bale as an average for the three years :— 

INCREASED PRICES OVER %-INCH STAPLE 
For 15-16 inch staple 2.50 premium per bale 


For 1 inch staple 8.65 premium per bale 
For 1 1-16 inch staple............ 16.10 premium per bat 


For 1% inch staple ............. 31.40 premium per bale 
For 1 3-16 inch staple ........... 40.85 premium per bale 
For 1 7-32 inch staple ........... 51.85 premium per bale 
For 1% inch staple .............. 59.65 premium per bale 


But as one of my neighbors who is not a member of 
the codperative complained to me this week, there is 
not much use of a farmer trying to raise extra-good 
staple and sell it on the open market. One year before 
cooperative marketing of cotton came along, I had my 
cotton classed by a government classer and found some 
of 1 1-16-inch staple, but our local buyers, even with 
this information, would not pay anything extra for it. 
“We can't be fooling with just a few bales of a special 
staple,” was their explanation. 


It is one of the great merits of codperative market- 
ing that in this matter, the association takes a bale or 
several bales of special quality cotton from small farm- 
ers wherever they are located, “pools” these bales into 
uniform, commercial groups, and then gives the pro- 
ducer the extra premiums to which he is entitled. 


Vv 

There is one important matter to keep in mind in this 
connection, however, and that is to watch the ginning 
of all cotton so as to be sure of getting the staple to 
which we are entitled. One of our members at this 
county coO6p meeting gave this experience: “Last year,” 
he said, “I had sixteen bales of Mexican ‘cotton ginned 
at three separate ginnings. In all three cases, my first 
bale was classed as being under 1 1-16-inch, while the 
remaining bales were all 1 1-16. In each case, the 
quality and value of the first bale in each lot was in- 
jured by the low-grade cotton ginned just ahead of me.” 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE LOST DAY” 


HAT is so rare as a day in June?” asks 
Lowell. And because there are really 
few more glorious seasons than that we 
are now experiencing, we are. moved to again 
urge our readers to drink in the beauty that sur- 
rounds us. This lesson is most beautifully set 
forth in the following poem, “The Lost Day,’ 
sent us by one of our readers but who failed to 
give us the author’s name :— 


“ 


, 


Tonight I know that I have lost— 
Somewhere between the far sunrise 
And this the dark—a jeweled day 
That God hath given me to prize. 


I lost it for I failed to note 

The tender beauty of the dawn: 

I failed to breathe the sun-drenched flower 
Before the sweet, wet dew was gone; 

I failed to turn my cheek to catch 

The cooling breeze I needed so; 

I did not pause to note the while 

How wondrously the new leaves grow. 


For all the day was full of cares: 
I only looked me down to see 
The briars that beset the way 
To hold and fret and hinder me. 


But now tonight, O Lord, I lie 

And see with weary, world-tired eyes 
The tranquil splendor of the night, 
The wonder of Thy lighted skies, 

And know some better thing is mine 
Than this lost day—and I will go 

No more forgetful of Thy way 

Nor walk again with eyes cast low, 
But looking—live, and laugh and sing, 
Knowing that Thou wouldst have it so, 


—Author Unknown. 
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and Family Reunions 


We really need community coédperation in growing 
cotton as well as marketing it. If all farmers in any 
neighborhood will grow one variety, both seed and lint 
can be sold to far greater advantage. We also need to 
do more to encourage farmers to own cotton gins codp- 
eratively, as is being done to a marked extent and with 
marked success in parts of Texas now. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has just issued a 
valuable bulletin on this subject.» The importance of 
marketing cotton seed as well as cotton lint codper- 
atively was also stressed at our codperative meeting, as 
was the matter of codperative purchase of fertilizers. 


VI 


I sometimes wish I had time to collect the wise and 
witty sayings of fine old farmers—remarks racy of the 
soil, based on a lifelong contact with crops and animals 
and folks. Just yesterday a friend told me this inci- 
dent :— 

“One of my old neighbors had a tenant who planted 

a crop and tended it mighty poorly, yet somehow 

the crop turned out pretty well. Whereupon my 

old neighbor, a pious man, remarked to me soberly: 

‘John, the Lord done mighty well with that piece 

of land this year, considerin’ what poor help He 

had!” 

All of us, of course, have seen cases where the Lord 
seemingly overlooked the farmer’s own lack of co6per- 
ation. But as a rule, we are expected to work out our 
own salvation as “tenants of the Almighty,” matching 
His soil and sunshine and showers with the best toil 
we know how to give. 

Vil 

The members of this writer’s family clan are busy 
now making preparations for a family reunion this 
week, and Longview Farm has just been honored by a 
visit from the oldest living representative of the group. 
It is a great happiness to me to gather up memories of 
“the days that are no more” and try to preserve them 
for generations that will never have seen a slave or an 
old-time master or mistress or a Confederate veteran— 
or a stage coach, hand looom, spinning wheel, or flax 
wheel in action. There is no better way to collect such 
memories than in connection with a family reunion, nor 
any better way to deepen and enrich the ties of kinship 
that sind us to other men and women and to boyhood 
comrades from whom time and space have separated us. 





| “A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” | 


Why Not Plan a Family Reunion? 


HE old-time corn shuckings, quiltings, log-roll- 
Ee and house-raisings as social occasions for 

bringing country neighbors together are almost 
totally extinct. The family reunion is about the best 
substitute for these occasions of other days, and we 
wish every Progressive Farmer reader would try to en- 
courage and attend such a reunion of his family some- 
time this summer or fall. It is a good idea to give a 
prize for the most interesting reminiscence of old times, 
reported by anybody present, and a prize for the most 
interesting collection of old relics, papers, documents, 
etc., relating to the family history exhibited by anyone. 








| __ THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Give Annual Flowers Elbow Room 
A FRIEND drove us out to see her poppies. She 





thought they were dwarfed by some disease, but 

there was nothing the matter with them except 
that she had a dozen plants where there should have 
been one. 


Of course we may have mass plantings in some part of 
our flower yard, and get great enjoyment from them. 
On the other hand, if we want fine specimens of carna- 
tion, cosmos, dianthus, sweet William, dahlia, chrysan- 
themum, phlox, petunia, verbena, zinnia, heliotrope, cal- 
liopsis, sunflower, morning glory, nasturtium, thunbergia, 
nicotinea, portulaca, salvia, and many others, we must 
give them room for spread and development. Some of 
these like dahlia, cosmos, perennial phlox, petunia, ver- 
bena, zinnia, salvia, and others that grow too slender or 
too loose, need to be pinched back or pruned while small 
in order that blossoms may be multiplied and the plants 
given good shape. 





| __ A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


ry 





ELTON told of Agassiz, that when someone ap- 

plied to him to read lectures, or some other paying 
: employment, he answered, “I can’t waste my time 
in earning money.”—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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America’s Youngest Dairy Breed—Guernseys 


Fifty Years of Progress Has Made the Breed Extremely Popular With American Dairymen 


50th birthday of the American 

Guernsey Cattle Club. While 
Guernsey importations were made as 
early as 1830, it was not until 1877 that 
the breeders or- 
ganized an associ- 
ation for the pur- 
pose of promoting 
and developing the 
Guernsey cow in 
America. 


In order to cele- 
brate half a cen- 
tury of progress, a 
group of Guernsey 
breeders sailed 
across the Atlantic last spring on a pil- 
grimage to the home of their breed. 
The Island of Guernsey is a sister 
island to Jersey. It is located between 
‘England and France and is, of course, 
one of the Channel Islands. Guernsey 
is nine miles long and five miles wide. 
Its area is only 24 square miles. And 
yet, this tiny island is the birthplace or 
fountain head of the present-day 
Guernsey breed in America. The Island 
of Guernsey is still an important source 
of breeding stock. During the last 10 
years 3,852 head have been brought 
over from the island by American 
breeders. 


Ancestors of the “Golden Guern- 
seys” Came From France 

T IS very hard to trace back to the 

exact origin of the Guernsey breed. 


Careful investigation seems to show 
that the most important ancestor is the 


F isin ict 7, 1927, marked the 
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By B. W. KILGORE, JR. 





The Progressive Farmer E. 


increase in production per cow was 
1,183.7 pounds of milk and 58.7 pounds 








AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “A COUNTRY GIRL’S CREED” 


UST as we hope many of our Progressive Farmer boys memorized “The 
Country Boy's Creed” in last week’s paper, so we hope many of our Pro- 
gressive Farmer girls will memorize this beautiful “Country Girl’s Creed” 


by Jessie Fields:— 


I AM glad I live in the country. I 
love its beauty and its spirit. I 
rejoice in the things I can do as a 
country gir] for my home and neigh- 
borhood. I believe I can share in the 
beauty around me, in the fragrance 
of the orchards in spring, in the bend- 
ing wheat at harvest time, in the 
morning songs of birds, and in the 
glow of the sunset on the far horizon. 
I want to express this beauty in my 
own life as naturally and happily as 
the wild rose blooms by the roadside. 


I believe I can have a part in the 
courageous spirit of the country. This 
spirit has entered into the brook in 
our pasture. ... It dwells in the ten- 
der plants as they burst the seed-cases 
that imprison them and push through 
the dark earth to the light. It sounds 
in the notes of the meadow lark. With 
this courageous spirit I too can face ~ 
the hard things of life with gladness. 


I believe there is much I can do in 
my country home. Through studying 
the best way to do my everyday work 
I can find joy in common tasks done 
well. 

I believe my love and loyalty for 
my country home should reach out in 


service to that larger home that we 


call our neighborhood. 


with the people who live there in true 
I would wholeheartedly 


friendliness. 


give my best to further all that is 
being done for a better community. I 


would have all that I 


help to unite country people near and 
far in that great Kingdom of Love 
for Neighbors which the Master es- 
tablished—He who knew and cared 
for country ways and country folks. 





breed, not yet extinct, called “Froment 
du Leon” in Brittany, France. In size, 
this breed is very small, much smaller q 
than our present-day Guernseys. How- . 








(Next week we shall publish “A Creed for Farmers.” 
it if readers will send us other little gems in prose for use in this series.) 


We shall appreciate 


~ of butterfat. The average milk pro- 
duction compared with that of the but- 
terfat production shows that on the 
average Guernsey milk tests from 4.8 
to 5 per cent. 


Pounds Pounds 
Year Milk  Butterfat 

Ee, 2 ae Me ra 8,515.0 9257 

0 ES Cee 8,653.5 4329 

“ot DOE 5 cscwe side eas 8793.4 4387 

t weuld join Be aiae 8898.7 4439 
|. Sn re 8,965.9 448.0 

1 Re a te elas 9,021.1 450.5 

BEAU oo ed ooocN eRe 9,036.5 453.3 

ik ERE a eS 9,100.7 4559 

think and do WM os ob 510 oive as os 9,215.7 461.1 
eS sees a-eusais wae 9343.4 466.1 

fc Sa asa 9426.6 + 4796 

tO ee ee 9 545.0 476.6 

TOGO bir eos Sei eS 9,639.0 481.2 

GOEL. ihe ae 9,698.7 4844 


A Very Popular Breed Today 


MONG the dairy breeds, the 
Guernsey ranks third in number. 
Holsteins and Jerseys rank ahead 

of her and Ayrshires below her in this 
respect. It must be remembered that 
she is the youngest dairy breed in 
America. It must be admitted she is 
the most popular today. This conclu- 
sion is drawn from the fact that 
Guernseys are in greatest demand of 
all the dairy breeds and the average 
price for Guernseys exceeds the aver- 
age price for the other dairy breeds. 
Guernseys are growing rapidly in num- 
bers. During the first half century 
since its beginning, the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club registered 131,805 
bulls and 223,853 females. It is esti- 
mated that at present there are about 
90,000 living registered Guernseys in 














ever, it possesses exactly the same 

markings, such as red and white and fawn and white. 
It is active, gaudy, with bright eyes and is quiet at 
milkings. When in full milk, the cows ofthis breed 
usually produce about 30 pounds a day of rich, yellow 
milk from which butter of the finest quality is made. 
It is plainly seen that this breed has passed on to the 
Guernseys most of the good points which make it so 
popular with American dairymen today. 


The other ancestor was probably a brindle variety of 
cattle from Normandy in the rich butter district of 
Tsigny, France. The Norman brindle breed is much 
larger than the Froment du Leon cattle and gives a 
larger supply of rich milk, often 60 to 70 pounds a day. 
From the fact that we get a reversion of brindle and 
black noses on Guernseys even in our most popular 
blood lines there is little doubt that the Norman 
brindle was one of the two original breeds which were 
crossed to form the Guernsey as we now know them, 
It would seem the Normandy cattle have given extra 
size and a heavy milk flow and that the Froment du 
Leon have contributed the many other good qualities to 
the Guernsey breed. 


“Golden Guernseys” and “Golden Guernsey Prod- 
ucts” are famous wherever Guernseys are raised. The 
color and quality of Guernsey milk is probably the out- 
standing asset of the breed. It is not known just how 
this color was developed so noticeably in Guernsey 
milk. It is probably the result of painstaking breeding 
for generations until it became a fixed characteristic. 
At any rate, it is one of the most valuable points in 
favor of the Guernsey, much more valuable even than 
the breeders appreciate. In America, in the striving for 
large production records, type, etc., it is easy to over- 
look the color of the product. A recognition of the 
value of this characteristic is fully given on the score 
card for Guernseys. In scoring Guernseys in the show 
ring 20 per cent or one-fifth of the total points is de- 
voted to “Secretions Indicating Color of Product.” An 
explanation of this point on the score card is as 
follows :— 

“Indicated by the pigment secretion of skin which 
should be a deep yellow inclining toward orange in 
color; especially discernible in the ear, at the end 
of the bone of tail, around the eyes and nose, on 
the udder and teats, and at the base of the horns; 
hoofs and horns, amber color. 


“There is a very close relationship between the 
color of the skin, the color of the internal fat and 
of the milk and butter from a cow. This is a very 
valuable commercial characteristic of the Guernsey 


CLA ae ~ om 


which should be preserved. The wish to particu- 
larly emphasize this characteristic is the reason for 
allowing 20 points under this heading.” 


Characteristics of the Breed 


N SIZE, the Guernsey is slightly larger than the 

Jersey but not so large as the Holstein or Ayrshire. 

The cows weigh around 1,100 pounds and the bulls 
about 1,700 pounds at maturity. There is a large range 
in the weights of individuals but the above weights are 
preferred. Guernseys are not as smooth and symmetri- 
cal as Jerseys. They are inclined to be heavy over the 
withers and not to carry the balanced and nicely shaped 
udders as do the Jerseys. The reason for this is prob- 
ably because of the goal of the breeders on the two 
sister islands. The Guernsey breeders seemed to be 
willing to let type suffer to a certain extent in order to 
breed for color of product. The Guernsey breeders are 
making rapid strides in breeding for more quality, nicer 
udders, and at the same time, from the fact that they 
devote 20 points out of 100 to secretions, they do not 
seem to be losing sight of the value of the “Golden 
Guernsey Product.” 


“Quiet at milking time” was one tribute paid to the 
“Froment du Leon” cattle which breed seems to con- 
tribute the larger. share of the characteristics of the 
modern Guernseys. The disposition of the Guernsey is 
probably second to color of product in making her 
popular in this country. She is not disturbed by visitors 
at milking time and it takes something very unusual to 
cause her to hold up her milk. Even the bulls are 
gentle. Now and then you find one hard to handle and 
occasionally one that is vicious. As a rule, Guernsey 
bulls are easily handled. For this reason they should 
be watched all the more closely. While being gentle 
in disposition they are bulls nevertheless, and once they 
realize their strength and power, are just as dangerous 
as the bulls of other breeds. 

The improvement within the breed is one of the best 
tests as to the actual progress it is making. The in- 
crease in average production proves its value to the 
dairyman. The following table giving the average but- 
terfat and milk produced by all cows on Advanced 
Registry test up to and during the current year reveals 
a constant, steady improvement within the breed for 
the individual cows. 


While the increase may seem small each year, it rep- 
resents continual progress upward among a tremendous 
number of cows. From 1914 to 1927, the average 
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America. Compared with this in one 
year—the current year of 1927—12,777 
bulls and 22,694 females were registered by the club. 


The Guernsey has a great future in the South. Its 
marked similarity to the Jersey in type, its golden color 
of products, its “quietness at milking time,” its gradu- 
ally increasing average production, coupled with its 
many other good qualities brings the Southern farmer 
a combination in a breed of cattle that satisfies him 
both from the standpoint of pleasure and profit. 


' A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 


——_—_——4 








The Burley Tobacco Growers’ Association 


URING the five years when the Burley Tobacco 

Growers’ Association was functioning success- 

fully, this organization was generally considered 
the best example of commodity marketing to be found 
in the United States. When the five-year growers’ con- 
tract expired, an attempt was made to se- 
cure a sign-up of 75 per cent of all the 
burley growers. Failing in this, the asso- 
ciation decided to return to the old system 
of auction markets. ‘Considering the suc- 
cess of the organization during the years 
of its operation, the failure of the Burley growers t? 
“carry on” was the greatest disappointment. 





It is interesting and informative, however, to note 
the exact facts about the Burley association as taken 
from a recent report of General Manager Stone. Final 
settlements have now been made on all six crops re- 
ceived and sold on the pool plan. A fair, living price 
was received without violent fluctuations in the price 
level. The 1926 crop, sold at public auction by the 
association brought approximately 8 cents a pound 
under the average realized for the five crops sold by the 
pooling method. In addition, the growers have ac- 
quired during the five years the ownership of some s!X 
million dollars worth of warehouse property, stock for 
which has been issued to growers. In the words 0 
Mr. Stone, “The ownership of these war-houses is the 
best insurance policy growers will have in the future 
as a fair price guarantee.” 


In view of the above figures, can it be truthfully 
stated that the Burley Association was the failure that 
enemies of codperative marketing would have us be- 
lieve? The Burley growers pulled themselves away 
from the brink of bankruptcy in 1921, did a good job 
of marketing for five years, and then forgot the lessom 
they had learned, which fact cost them 8 cents a poun 
last year. As has been so truly said, “codperation 
rarely fails; it is. the codperator who fails.”—Th ~ 
Farmer, St. Paul, Minn, 4 
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SAVE YOUR CROPS! 


“SODA” to the Rescue 


a Make Up for Lost Time by Side-Dressing 
2 With This Quickly Available 
Nitrogen Fertilizer 
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_ There is still time to bring your crops through to normal 
this maturity in spite of the backward season. There is still 
ie time to insure a big profitable yield. 

clu Liberal application of Chilean Nitrate of Soda as side 
ie dressing for cotton, corn and other ‘crops is practically 
be sure to make up the time you have lost. 

7 Are your crops safe? Even at this late date you can 
ny get your Nitrate of Soda. The more you use the more 
805 certain you are to make some real money in spite of 
— . weather and the weevil. 

wl : The Secret of Making Money 

< Chilean Nitrate of Soda is immediately available. It 
Its is the secret of successful farming in the South. Cotton 
*. champions in 1928 all used Soda....every single one of 
its them. Corn champions used it, too. It’s Soda, not Luck 
— that makes big crops and big profit. 


: Free Fertilizer Book — 
| Our new pamphlet “Side Dressing Cotton and Corn” 


“4 tells just how to save your crops. It is free. Ask for 
: Pamphlet No. 10 or tear out this part of this ad and mail 
ae it quickly with your name and address. 


= | . Chilean 
: Nitrate of Soda 


. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


‘y i a 
Profitable 
» Crops £ 





‘ice Strona: 
the | : Raleigh, N. C. Montgomery, Ala. Little Rock, Ark. 
— Columbia, S. C. Orlando, Fla. Alexandria, La. 
ac- Atlanta, Ga. Washington, D. C. Jackson, Miss. 
7 Dallas, Texas Nashville, Tenn. 
f : 
he In writing address the office in your state and please mention Ad. No. 38Z. ¢ 


REMEMBER—IT’S “SODA” NOT LUCK! 
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The Progressive Farmer 


A Cash Pay Day From Strawberries 


Honesty, Carefulness, and Good Management Essential Features 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Sh yg you ever see such fine berries! 
Just look at that color. I can 
hardly wait until I get home.” 

This enthusiasm effervesced from a 
city-born and city-reared man. He held 
in his hand two quart boxes of large, 
well colored strawberries locally grown 
and purchased of a local fruit store. 
Asking permission to examine the berries 
below the top layer, we found that more 
than three-fourths of the quart was to- 
tally unlike the top layer with small, 
partly ripe, ill-shaped, partly decayed 
berries with “worm” holes in them. What 
a change came over our friend. He had 
been cheated, disappointed, made angry, 
and even profane. 

We have seen numerous instances like 
the above—packages of fruits and vege- 
tables “faced” with the best quality and 
bottomed with the poorest. 

Fortunately, Federal and State inspec- 
tion have banished the greater part of 


such crimes from commercial packs but 
the local markets are often figuratively 
and literally rotten. Honesty is the best 
and in the long run the only policy that 
can possibly make the selling of perish- 
able foods profitable—it gives reputation, 
repeat sales year after year, and increased 
volume of business indefinitely when 
honesty and quality work together. 


Pickers Make the Grade 


HERE will never be a machine for 

picking berries other than the five- 
cylinder human hand, with two of these, 
the thumb and forefinger, doing nine- 
tenths of the work. No matter how high 
the grade of strawberries we grow they 
cannot reach the market in good condi- 
tion, sell at a profit, or please the con- 
sumer (this is the final challenge and re- 


ward to the grower) unless there is real 
thoughtfulness and a desire to be careful 
behind the human hand. 


In the first place, the field should be 
picked clean of ripe berries at least every 
other day (it should be every day in the 
height of the season and under weather 
conditions that hasten ripening). No ripe 
berries should be left in the fields; if left, 
they will be soft and unfit to ship at the 
next packing. One soft berry may spoil 
all its basket mates, one spoiled basket 
may destroy the whole crate, and one 
spoiled crate can destroy the reputation 
of a grower and maybe that of all the 
growers in his section for the season. 


Pinch off the berries, leaving about 
half an inch of stem attached to the berry. 
Handling the berries as if they were thin- 


















E-B 6-Foot Great Plains New Type Disc 


3 acres for cost 


of 1— 


increases yield 10% 


All who see it demonstrated are talking about the 
penetrating and pulverizing E-B Great-Plains New 
Type Disc. It is ideal for going over corn stalks and 
stubble ground . . . does the work of the ordinary disc 


harrow faster and better. 


Really a revolutionary .implement—E-B Great 
Plains New Type Disc. ‘‘One time over’”’ is sufficient 


for seed bed preparation. 


It finely pulverizes the soil 


down where the seeds will be instead of turning under 


a layer of surface trash. 


The wheels are properly placed to carry the load 


and make it light draft. 


Equipped with E-B Power- 


Lift. Lubricated by Alemite pressure system. 

The E-B Great Plains New Type Disc is one of the 
complete line of pedigreed farm implements built by 
Emerson-Brantingham from the experience of 76 


years. 
mation. Or write asking 


Send attached coupon for additional infor- 


how we prepare 3 acres of 


seedbed at cost of 1 and increase yield 10%. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 


Rockford, Illinois 
Builders of farm machinery since 1852 


Branch Houses 
Prompt Service Everywhere 





Amero, Texas Des Moines, Iowa Peoria, Til. 

Auburn, N. Y. Fargo, N. D. Regina, ‘ 

Billings, Mont. Harrisburg, Pa. Rockford, Ill. 

Columbus, Qhio Kansas City, Mo. Salisbury, N 

Dallas, Texas Minneapolis, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Denver, Colo, Oklahoma City, Okla. Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
ee Omaha, Nebr. 


"ec cam, 
Mail this coupon TODAY. 
EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM, 


Dept. 179, Rockford, Ill. 


Corn Binder 


Name 
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E-B Osborne Grain Binder. Gets “down” 
grain. Binds perfect bundles. Oversized 
oiling system. 





E-B Osborne Regular Corn Binder. Bal- 
anced drive avoids side draft. Covered 
working parts. 














E-B Light Draft Spreader. Alemite 
equipped. Seven-foot spread. Low up- 
keep cost. 


Genuine 
E-B Replacement Parts 


E-B replacement parts are built for 
E-B machines as carefully as the 
machines themselves. We can supply 
replacement parts for any machine 
we ever made. Insist of your dealer 
that you get genuine E-B Parts. No 
substitute is ‘‘just as good.” 


Please send me detailed information about the E-B 
Great Plains New Type Disc. Alsoi 
(] E-B Osborne Grain 


Binder 


information on: 


oO E-B Light Draft 
Spreader 


oO E-B Osborne Regular oO E-B No. 124 


Two-In-One Plow 





Rs 





shelled eggs, place them in the basket 
and never drop, pitch, or throw them. 
Take them to the shade as soon as pick- 
ed, preferably to the packing shed. Do 
not wait until the hand is full before 
placing in the basket. 


Crates and Baskets 
HE berries are placed directly in quart 


baskets and the baskets in 6-quart 
carriers in the South Atlantic and Gulf 








(- . 
PAY DAY PETE 
ij HOM 


are you go- 
ing to fleece?” 
asked Pay Day 
Pete when we 
told him ne-t 
week’s pay day 
article would be 
“Sheep for 
Mutton and 
Wool.” “We 
got your joke,” we snapped. “It’s 
the sheep that are going to get 
tricked out of their coat and suet.” 
“Oh, that’s all right,” said Pete, 
“If you can just roll up the dough.” 
“That's just about the way you roll 
it up,” we answered. 
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States berry districts and then taken to 
the packing shed. 


In Alabama, Mississippi and Texas 
crates in common use carry 24. one-quart 
baskets and are returned to the grower 
after use. In Louisiana a similar type 
holding either 24 pints or 24 quarts is 
in use and in Texas to a slight extent. 


Along the Atlantic coast 32-quart 
crates are in common use. Some 66- 
quart crates are used in the Norfolk, 
Va., district. The pony refrigerator 
crates of Florida are made in two sizes, 
one holding 64 and the other 80 quarts of 
berries. These crates contain a metal 
tray for holding ice. 


Costs of Picking the Berries 


ICKERS are paid one to two cents 

per quart for picking strawberries, 
according to the quality of work done, 
management rules and the section. In one 
section 6 cents a gallon is paid and an 
additional cent for each gallon picked 
during the season provided the picker 
remains through the season. 

The number of pickers required for an 
acre depends largely on the yield, the 
rapidity with which ripening takes place, 
and to some extent on the habit of 
growth of the plants. If yields are light, 
then two good pickers per acre are suffi- 
cient. With heavy yields eight or more 
pickers will be kept busy picking an acre 
in the height of the season. With a yield 
of a hundred 32-quart crates to the acre, 
five pickers working every day can keep 
up with the work. 


Six Rules for Success 
O SECURE crops of the best fruit 
these six rules should be observed :— 

1. Choose the best varieties. 

2. Keep free from weeds and grass ll 
through the year. 

3. Space the plants properly in the row. 

4. Remove runners. 

5. Maintain the water supply with humus 
in, or mulch on, the soil 

6. Use fertilizer suited to the needs of the 
soil and crop. 

If the best attention to the above six 
rules is continuously given, then there 
will be few culls and little necessity for 
sorting. From the best fields almost per- 
fect berries have been secured. When 
40 to 50 berries fill a quart basket instead 
of 80 to 100, then two quarts of the 
larger berries can be picked in the time 
required to pick one quart of the smaller. 
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By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 





Overchecking 
VERYONE who uses a checkbook 


has, now and then, the eaperience 
of finding his account overdrawn. 


Banks have a polite way of notifying 
us when this occurs. 
Some states make it 
a crime to over- 
check. 


There are other 
banks in which we 
have reserves that 
are not so_ gentle 
with us ‘when we 
disturb our balance. 


When I was a 
mere boy, a man in- 
duced me to smoke a cigar. The first 
few puffs were glorious. I was having 
a new experience. I was making a man 
of myself. And then—a cold sweat 
stood upon my brow, the world began to 
spin like a top, the fountains of my 
“deep” were broken up. Since then I 
have been seasick twice, and I know what 
it is to “bring up” the past; but the rec- 
ord I then made in such things has not 
been surpassed. Now, I simply had 
overdrawn my gastronomic balance with 
a check of nicotine poison, and I had to 
square the account. 

Love and friendship are a sort of 
bank. Alas, too many try to take out 
more than they put in. Hearts and homes 
go bankrupt very easily when one of the 
parties overdraws the account. 


I was a guest once in a lovely home. 
Several years later I happened to meet 
the wife of that home. She told me that 
her heart had been broken trying to make 
good her husband’s losses in the bank of 
home love. 


Character is like a bank. The Bible 
wisely says, “Whoso leapeth a hedge, a 
serpent shall bite him.” Every check that 
a man draws for sinning will have to be 
made good or his heart will go bankrupt. 

No man is big enough to beat a little 
sin, Eventually, it will break him. When 
we try to rear our children, our chief 
purpose is to make their deposits of 
character so strong that they will not 
overcheck. 


Our soil is a bank. Eighty years ago 
two men came to Iowa and filed on ad- 
joining claims. One man began farming 
on the principle that what is taken from 
the soil in one way must be put back in 
another. The other believed that the 
rich loam of Iowa would never give out. 
Today one farm is producing more than 
it did when first broken; the other is 
producing less than half as much as it 
did. The soil was overchecked. 

We can get out of life only what we 
put into it, and the Divine law is, “What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” 
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“I don’t mind enemies lyin’ about me; 
what makes me mad is havin’ my friends 
tell the truth on me.” 

“I ain’t never kicked anybody but once, 
an’ that was when I seen that tobacco- 
thewin’ Len Hardy stoopin’ over an’ 


a kissin’ Jane’s baby right smack in the 


nouth,” 
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An American Six 
of Advanced Design 








QUICK run into town in the eve- 
ning. Aone day trip to thecitya 
hundred miles away. 
mands for fast, dependable trans- 
portation arise on the modern 
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: Jor the yer nas American Farm 

















Many de- 


American farm almost every day. 


* 


* 
For transportation such as the All- 
American Six offers more economi- 
cally than any other car inits field. 
Smooth, swift, comfortable trans- 
portation. Always reliable, no mat- 


* 


and steel. 


ter what the condition of weather 


or roads. a 


Transportation made possible by a 


* * 


crankshaft 
cylinder block of “‘bridge-truss”’ 
design. By a ruggedly constructed 
chassis, with a deep, rigidly cross- 
membered frame. 
* 
Transportation made comfortable 
by deep-cushioned Fisher bodies. 
Beautiful, yes .. . and roomy, as 
well. Sturdy, durable bodies .. . 
constructed of selected hardwood 


 2-DOOR SEDAN "1045 


* 


Advanced in design. . . unfailing in 
performance... this All-American 


Body by Fisher 
crankcase and 


* 


* 


brute of an engine. With 212 cubic Six. A car unrivaled in its entire 


inches piston displacement .. . 


G-M-R cylinder head . . . 81-lb. 


at $1045. 


rice field ...a value unmatched 


Landau Coupe, $1045; Sport Roadster, $1075; Phaeton, $1075; 4-Door Sedan, $1145; 
Cabriolet, $1155; Landau Sedan, $1265. New Pontiac Six, $745 to $875. All prices 


at factory. 
ing charges. 


Check Oakland-Pontiac delivered prices—they include lowest handl- 
General Motors Time Payment Plan available at minimum rate. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 









AK LAND 


AMERICAN SIX 


PRODUCT OF RIC MOT 
















BIGGEST VALUE: LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
IRECT from the world’s largest 


sidings, etc., 
manufacturer of sheet metal building ma 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied 


insures lowest production costs. 


Lowin cost. Easilyerected; Permanent. 


at 
users. 
We own our own rolling mills. wg ee output 
tory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 


a Trial, and on terms as low 


80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 





Our Agents ] 
Promise Nothing 


i en 
Future Delivery 





In thousands of cases in the past farm- 
ers have been swindled by subscrip- 
tion agents of various a who 
have made all kinds of promises as to 

remiums, etc., to be sent later on. 
The public should be on guard against 
all such misrepresentations. 

Our Progressive Farmer agents are 


instructed to promise nothing what- 
ever for future delivery. 





looking. Alltypes and sizes tosuit your x — 
purpose. Now’s the ‘ae for action. Write for Roof- 


SAMPLES 
oo 


B 
ESTIMATES 


A and for Garage Book. 
sowARrne Mi MFG. Co. 


624-67 
Cincinnati, 










Material Book No, 






Butler St., 
Ohio 





This is a protection to our eubowr®- 
ers and oiee to Senses agent ents. 
ever any Progressive 
5 gr" is found re BM cg anything 








2, reported to us. 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 





MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 





A HOMEMADE FIRELESS COOKER, 





[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR) 


ONDAY, June 11—If you would 
like to have some recipes for sum- 
mer salads, sandwiches and drinks, send 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 
care The Progres- 

sive Farmer. 


Tuesday, June 12. 
—A good furniture 
polish is made of 
equal parts of vin- 
egar, turpentine and 
boiled linseed oil 
mixed thoroughly. 

Wednesday, June 
13—To prevent me- 
ringue from falling, add ™% level tea- 
spoon of baking powder for every 3 eggs 
used. Bake in a slow oven because in- 
tense heat causes a meringue to become 
tough. 

Thursday, June 14.—Mothers may well 
take warning from this dispatch from 
Aiken, S. C.: “A dose of grandpa’s medi- 
cine proved fatal today to three-year-old 
Wesley Hurst, who swallowed a spoon- 
ful of oil of wintergreen after seeing 
his grandfather take a few drops from 
the phial for his rheumatism. The little 
fellow died in much pain at the Aiken 
Hospital.” 

Friday, June 15.—A collar of soft mate- 
rial is more becoming to most older 
women than a stiff tailored one. 


Saturday, June 16.—‘‘Baby should be 
given sunshine every day but its eyes 
should be protected from a glare, A light 
should not be kept burning in the baby’s 
room in the evening or at night,” so says 
The Progressive Farmer Baby Book. 

Sunday, June 17—The habitual expres- 
sion of the face, especially of the mouth 
and eyes is a great beauty factor in man, 
woman or child. Plain, even ugly fea- 
tures may be illuminated by a kind inter- 
ested look. 





MRS. W. MN. HUTT 





HELPFUL HINTS FROM SUB- 
SCRIBERS 


\ HEN sewing crepe paper, use the 
sewing machine and a long stitch 
and the paper will gather itself as you 
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—Courtesy N. C. Extension Service. 


SHOWING PLAN. OF CONSTRUCTION 


O. A. 


sew—Mrs. 
Oklahoma. 

Hearty laughter decreases high blood 
pressure by stimulating the motor re- 
flexes so we are told. Therefore if you 
have high blood pressure, you are wise 
if you listen to every funny story, watch 
every gamboling child and go to every 
funny entertainment you can. 


Daniel, Tulsa County, 


Observe the following dont’s and there 
will be fewer deaths this year from acci- 
dental drowning :— 

Don’t try to break a record every time 
you go in swimming. 

Don’t go in swimming till at least two 
hours after eating a hearty meal. 

Don’t stay in after you commence to 
feel chilly 

Don’t dive unless you know the depth 
of the water, and be sure there are no 
submerged rocks or stumps. A slight 
blow on the head will incapacitate you 
and if this happens under water, drown- 
ing most likely is the result——Dr. O. O. 
Harmonds, Commissioner of Public 
Health, Oklahoma. 





A HOMEMADE FIRELESS 
COOKER 


“The time has come,” the walrus said, 
“To talk of many things; 

Of shoes and ships and sealing wax 

And cabbages and kings.” 





ND so the time of the year has come 
to talk of how fireless cookers are 
made. 

The accompanying picture shows fairly 
well how the homemade variety of fire- 
less cooker is constructed. The commer- 
cially made is better in that it is easier to 
keep clean and holds the heat longer but 
both are the same in principle. There is 
the inner container that holds the heated 
stone disk and the food to be cooked. 
This inner container sets in a bigger 
vessel and between the two is sawdust, 
excelsior or some other packing that does 
not conduct the heat readily. Between 
the lids of the inner and outer vessels is 
a pillow stuffed with excelsior, moss, 
wool and such. 

What is*the fireless cooker good for? 
Oh, a dozen things: to keep the small 
boy from chopping and carrying in so 
much wood, to prevent Pa having to bring 


so much kerosene from town, to permit 
Mother to go away from the house and 
know that the tough meat is going right 
on with its little job of getting tender for 
dinner; it’s good to pack custards and 
salads in to freeze, it’s good to keep the 
whole dinner hot or the whole refresh- 
ments cold, it makes frying a less fre- 
quent process. 

Is a fireless cooker worth while? Well, 
“everything is useful to some and nary 
any use in the world to others” as the old 
sailor said when he surveyed his first set 
of false teeth. Some families find it in- 
dispensable, others use it now and then 
while others have no use for it at all. 


A fireless cooker is worth while if it 
does not delay the day of the coming of 
an oil, gas or electric stove, of good re- 
frigeration or other conveniences. It is 
a good bridge by which to cross over to 
something better in heating and refriger- 
ation just as soon as the money for it is 
available. 





A GOOD BUILT-IN IRONING 
BOARD | 





EVERAL good points are illustrated 

by this built-in ironing board in a 
farm home which was installed at the 
suggestion of the home demonstration 
agent. The board is sufficiently high for 
a worker of tall or medium build and 
there is a high stool on which she can sit 
for a good part of the work. The hinged 
prop is placed in such a way as to leave 
the greater part of the board free so that 
dresses and skirts may be slipped over it. 
Extension workers are emphasizing the 
importance of such conveniences in the 
farm home. 

The board is well padded and the pad- 
ding is tacked on snugly. An outer wash- 
able cover may be used. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1497-F, Methods and Equipment 


ate 
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to give the surface spring without mak- 
ing it cushiony. Old sheets may be used 
for the cover but new unbleached sheet- 
ing is better and not expensive as the 
width of the sheeting will make the 
length of the cover. 

The cover may be hemmed and four 
pieces of tape firmly sewed to each side 
so that it can be put on and taken off 
easily. Ready- made covers laced to- 
gether through eyelets are also conven- 
ient. A sheet of asbestos placed under 
the iron rest and paper or cloth for 
cleaning the iron should protect from 
scorching. Some boards have a piece of 
tin or other sheet metal about 8 inches 
wide tacked across the end on which the 
iron is to stand. 

It is often possible to place the ironing 
board against a part of the wall which 
can be converted into a shallow closet, 
so that when ironing is over the board | 
is protected from dust and: dirt. The @ 
lower part of such a closet is sometimes 
arranged to accommodate the iron or 
irons, the stand, wax, pressing cloths and 
other accessories to ironing. In selectinga 
location for a built-in board, it is impor- 
tant to see that there is good light on 
the work and if any ironing must be done 
by artificial light, that an electric fixture 
or lamp bracket is suitably placed. 


| PEACH RECIPES 


+ ‘ 








F YOU have many peaches to do peel 

them with lye. If there are but few, 
dipping into boiling water will do. Most 
canned peaches are lye peeled. Rinse well 
and then the natural acid of the peach 
will neutralize the little lye that is left. 

Put a can of lye into water (about 1 ounce 
to a gallon) and bring it to a boil. Put sev- 
eral peaches into a wire basket or cheese- 
cloth bag, immerse into the hot lye solution, 
let stay from 10 seconds to half a minute 
according to the strength of the lye and the 
ripeness of the peaches. Remove; rinse well 





—Courtesy U. 8. D, A. 


A GOOD BUILT-IN IRONING BOARD 


for Home Laundering says: “A firmly 
padded flat surface covered with clean 
white cloth is necessary for good results 
in ironing. If space permits, it is well 
to have a table for sheets and other flat 
pieces, a board for skirts and such gar- 
ments and a sleeve board. If one board 
must serve all purposes, it should be 
fairly long and wide, with one narrow 
end.” 


For padding the ironing board double 
faced cotton flannel or an old blanket is 
good. Enough thicknesses should be used 


with cold water. The skins disappear and 
much labor is saved. 


Canned Peaches, Open Kettle Method.—For 
every pound of fruit allow % pound sugaf. 
To every pound of sugar allow 2% cups wa- 
ter. Boil sugar and water 10 minutes, cook 4 
small quantity of peaches at a time in the 
syrup, dip peaches carefully into well stef- 
ilized jars setting on a wet cloth, add enough 
syrup to overflow jars, introduce spoon t@ 
let out bubbles, put on rubbers that have 
been dipped in hot water, cover with jar top, 
and screw or clamp tight. Can the surplus 
juice for jellies or pudding sauces. 


Overnight Peaches.—Peel and halve the © 
peaches. Sprinkle % pound sugar over each Bi 
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35 cents 


at Very Little Cost 








For Style and Economy Use 
PICTORIAL PRINTED PATTERNS 


The beautiful fashions that you see 
illustrated here are only a few of 
the many styles available to you 
every month in the Fashion Section 
of Pictorial Review. And for every 
style shown, there is a special 
printed pattern. 


They are guaranteed as to style 
and fit. Money will be refunded 
for pattern and material for any loss, 
due to defect in the pattern. 


These patterns are on sale at lead- 
ing stores in your trading center— 
or they may be ordered by mail. 
Use coupon below for 


mail service. 


Pictorial Printed Patterns are accu- 
rate, economical and easy to use. 


prompt 


THE PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY, 
Send to branch office nearest you as listed at bottom of page. 
I enclose $ 


My Name 





50 cents 
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KATHLEEN NORRIS 


has written a delightful novel, ‘‘Little Miss 
Cinderella,’’ the romance of a young and 
beautiful girl, but unknown and poor, who 
attained her heart’s desire in a most surpris- 
ing way. Here’sa $2.50 novel that you can 
read in Pictorial Review in addition to all 
the other material. 


ANOTHER 32.00 NOVEL 


that you can get in only two issues, will be a 
historical novel by E. Barrington. It’s the 
story of beautiful Lady Mary Montagu, whose 
sparkling wit and calculating mind were the 
talk of her day—and the terror of her lovers. 


cAre YOU a Reader of 


ORIAL REVIEW? 


You can now get Pictorial Review—best of 
all women’s magazines—at its new reduced 
price of only 10¢ per copy—$1.00 per year. 


You can now start a book-length novel in one 
issue and finish it in the next, each issue costing 
only 10¢. A wonderful bargain. 


OTHER NOVELS AND FEATURES: 
“THE CHILDREN” “IF YOU SHOW JEALOUSY”’ 


By 
Margaret Culkin Banning 


*“CHARGE IT, PLEASE”’ 
By 
Oscar Graeve 
*“MONEY WON’T BUY IT” 
By Bayard Veiller and William Gilbert 


By 
Edith Wharton 


“THE TENT WINDWARD” 
By 
Konrad Bercovici 


STILL ANOTHER FEATURE 
is Pictorial Review’s practical and helpful 
Service Departments, including Care of the 
Baby, Tempting Menus and Home Decoration, 
GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER 

THE PicroriaL Review Company, 

214-228 West 39th Street, 

New York, N.Y. 

I accept your special Get-Acquainted Offer 
and enclose 25¢ for which please send me the 
next three issues of Pictorial Review. 





| 214 West 39th St., New York, N. Y., 200-206 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill., 560 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., 417-23 Camp St., New Orleans, La., 82-84 N. Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 





YOU younger fellows are entitled to make a 
few mistakes, I suppose. It all comes under 
the head of Experience. But I’d like to set 
you straight on the matter of smoking- 
tobacco. It’s too important a thing to be 
put on a hit-or-miss basis. 

So I say to you in all seriousness, go get 
some Prince Albert. Open the tidy red tin 
and drink in that P. A. aroma. Then fill your 


It’s time 
you got 
squared 


away 


pipe and light up. Let that cool, comforting 
smoke roll over your tongue. Get that taste 
of the grandest tobacco that just ever was. 
You'll find it mild, so that you can smoke 
all you want, from breakfast to bedtime. 
You’ll find it mellow and kind and long- 
burning, with a rich, tasty body that even an 
old hand like myself can’t describe. You'll 
know, too, why P. A. outsells the others. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


~ 


1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
92808, | inston-Salem, N. C. 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


Here you are—TWO full 


ounces of glorious smoking. 
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spound of peaches. Let stand overnight. Next 

morning drain off juice, add twice as much 
Bwater as juice, boil 20 minutes, add fruit, 
Seook until clear, put into sterilized jars, add 
rubbers, seal. 

Peaches, Canned, Cold Pack.—Peel the 
p peaches in lye or hot water, pack into jars. 
= Most people prefer them halved and put into 
B the jars neatly overlapping. Partly seal and 
m process in hot water bath 20 minutes or -in 
© a pressure cooker 10 minutes at 5 pounds pres- 

sure. Seal. Most people like a few kernels 
© cooked in the syrup. 

Peaches Canned in Tin.—Make a syrup of 
P3 quarts sugar to 2 quarts water, allowing 
Bi cup water for each No. 3 can. Put in one 

cracked peach pit for every quart of syrup. 
© Boil 5 minutes. 

Use perfect fruit only for canning, keeping 
the other for jam, butter, or marmalade. Peel 
peaches with lye or hot water, rinse off 
skins in cold water, cut in halves, discard 

P pits, pack into cans in overlapping layers, 
Pfill each can with syrup, stir with paddle to 
S remove bubbles. Seal and process in hot 
) water bath 20 minutes if ripe and tender, 30 
if firm and hard. Remove, cool quickly in 
| cold water, wipe dry, label and store. 

* Peach Preserves.—Remove skins, cut into 
halves. Make a thick syrup, using 2 cups 
sugar and 1 cup water for every pound of 
i peaches. Cook peaches in the syrup until 
» they are clear. Pack the peaches evenly-into 
‘well sterilized jars, let stand while you boil 
“the syrup 5 minutes. Fill jars and seal. 

Preserved Peaches, Pectin Method.—Put 

» through food chopper, crush fine or slice 
very thin 4 cups (2 pounds) peaches. Put 
into large kettle, add 7% level cups (3% 
) pounds) sugar. Mix well. Put over very hot 
fire, stirring constantly. Bring to a rolling 
‘boil and boil hard 1 minute. Remove from 
S fire and stir in 1 bottle commercial pectin 
er 1 pint (2 cups) homemade pectin. Skim, 
pour quickly into glasses or jars and cover 
» at once with hot melted paraffine. Unless 
* the peaches are highly flavored add % tea- 
* spoon almond extract to improve flavor. 


Peach Jelly, With Pectin—Do not peel 
peaches but remove pits. Crush thoroughly 
3% pounds ripe peaches and add % cup wa- 
ter. Bring to a boil, cover the kettle and 

' simmer 5 minutes. Place fruit in cheesecloth 
bag and squeeze out juice. If a sparkling 
jelly is desired drip through a cotton flan- 
nel bag. Measure juice into saucepan. , To 

'3 cups (1% pounds) juice stir 6% cups (2% 

© pounds) sugar. Stir and bring to a ‘boil. 
Add 1 bottle commercial pectin or 1 pint 
homemade, stirring constantly; when at full 
rolling boil, boil % minute. Remove from 
© fire, let stand 1 minute, skim, pour quickly 
© into glasses’ and cover at once with hot 
= melted paraffine. One-third teaspoon almond 

_ extract after skimming will improve flavor. 

Peach Jelly From Peach Juice—When there 

» is any left over juice from either fresh peaches 
or those that have been canned without su- 

gar, bring it to a boil, boil hard 1 minute. 
To every 4 cups juice add 7% cups sugar and 

f the juice of 1 lemon. Boil hard 3 minutes. 
Remove from fire, stir in 1 bottle commercial 
pectin or 2 cups homemade pectin. Skim, 
pour quickly into glasses and cover at once 
with hot melted paraffine. 


Peach Conserve.—This can be made like 
peach jam except that equal parts of other 
| fruits or nuts are combined with it. For 
best results use a sharp fruit such as rhu- 
‘barb, tart plums, gooseberries or sour ap- 
p ples; then a mild fruit such as cantaloupe, 
raisins or pears. In addition to this nuts, 
F especially pecans, are often used. 


Peach Honey.—This is a recipe for utiliz- 
ing green unripe peaches that you may have 
through breaking of a peach tree limb or 
the shedding of peaches after a wind storm. 
Put the peaches through a meat grinder af- 
' ter dipping them in hot water and wiping off 
the fuzz. Cover with just enough water to 
fcome above the peaches if there’s not enough 
juice. Let boil hard 1 minute and simmer 5 
minutes; drain. To the juice add an equal 
amount of honey. Boil 10 minutes, add peach 
pulp, let boil until clear (about 10 minutes). 
Pour at once into well sterilized fruit jars 
}and seal. The addition of the juice of 1 
lemon or 10 drops of almond extract or both 
to every quart of jam just after removing 
from the stove adds to the flavor. 


Pickled Peaches.—One-half 
peaches, 2 pounds sugar, 1 pint vinegar, 1 
Ounce stick cinnamon, cloves. Boil sugar, 
(vinegar and cinnamon and 4 cloves for each 
Peach 20 minutes. Dip peaches quickly in 
phot water, then rub off the fuzz with a 
ptowel. Put into syrup and cook until soft, 
Using %4 peaches at a time. Pack into ster- 
filized jars; seal. 


Sweet peck 


Peach Chutney.—Four pounds fresh peaches, 
te cup chopped onion, % pound seeded rais- 
ins, 1 small clove of garlic, 1 pod of red pep- 
pPer, 2 tablespoons red chili powder, % pound 
Breen ginger or 2 teaspoons ground ginger, 
% pound mustard seed, 1 tablespoon salt, 1 
pQuart vinegar, 1% pounds brown sugar. Put 
the onion, raisins, garlic (which may be 
Dmitted if desired), and red pepper through 
ithe food chopper. Peel the peaches, cut in 
mall pieces and mix with the other ingre- 
idients. Boil slowly for fully an hour or un- 
Mil the chutney attains a rich brown color. 
at should resemble a soft gruel. Pack in 
lot sterilized jars or bottles, seal and process 
> minutes below boiling (160 degrees F.). 





ENERGY FROM THIS 


WARE: 


Toasties 








Post 


food 


Here is the wake-up food for breakfast! Post Toasties 
is rich in energy—and so easy to digest that it quickly 
releases its store of energy to the body. 

To men and women it brings new zest for the day 
ahead. It gives children fresh energy for school and play. 

And so convenient to serve! Just shower the golden 
flakes from the package into the bowl. Eat Post Toasties 
plain with mik or cream, or vary it with fruits and 
berries. Everybody loves the flavor—the natural sweet- 
ness of sun-ripened corn. Be sure you get genuine 
Post Toasties in the red and yellow package. 

Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of 
Post Health Products: Postum Cereal, Post’s Bran Flakes. 
Post Toasties, Instant Postum, Post’s Bran Chocolate and 


Grape-Nuts. 
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TOASTIES 


WAKE-UP FOOD 











This Trade Mark and the 


Orange Carton Guarantee To You 


ACC NO 
SCHNABEL MEDICINE CORP., Sole Distributors 


40 East 34th Street, New York 








Kill All Flies | = 


aced any where yl ML gt 


ry 
y can’t spill ortip over; 
will not soil or injure 


HAROLD SOMERS 


peanase 
attracts 
venient and 


from your dealer. 
Brooklyn N. ¥. 


PREAD 





white ' 
MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 


flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 

oe a ee Ee SR a we oe ee ee 


f W.T. RAWLEIGH CO. Memphie.Tens. € 


4 Please tell me how I can make more money * 








‘ 
Progressive Farmer 
Ads Are 
Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising rellable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘Ivsaw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should person- 
ally investigate land before 
purchasing, 


























A letter to each of our 500,000 subscribers 
would cost $10,000 for postage alone. Cost of 
printing, addressing and mailing would be 
in addition. It is economy for you or the 





Name 2 





q Addr ¢ 


City. State. 
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facturer to advertise instead of sending 
out circulars. Advertise and buy advertised 
products. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA CLUB 
CHAMPIONS 


*“Mac”’ and “‘Pat’’ to Represent 
the Boys 

D. McMillin, of |Campobello, 

Spartanburg County, and Christopher 
Patrick, of White Oak, Fairfield Coun- 
ty, have been chosen’ as the two 4-H 
club boys to repre- 
sent South Carolina 
at the second Nat- 
ional 4-H Club 
Camp in Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 20- 
26. Their selection 
was made by acom- 
mittee at the state 
boys’ club office, 
Clemson College, S. 
C., from among a 
large number of outstanding club boys 
recommended by county agents in the va- 
rious counties. 











Rei 
Cc. D. McMILLIN 


Young McMillin has conducted suc- 
cessful 4-H club work with cotton, poul- 
try and calf demonstrations during his 
six years of membership, as testified by 
a string of county and state prizes, and 
a large accumulation of profits from club 
earnings. He has exhibited his club 
calves at the State Fair and at his coun- 
ty fair. He was a delegate to the state 
short course at Clemson College several 
years, a member of the state club boys’ 
livestock judging team in 1927, and has 
served as president and secretary of his 
community 4-H club. 


Christopher Patrick entered 4-H club 
work in 1921 and has conducted demon- 
strations with cot- 
ton, corn, pigs, and 
calves each year 
since. He has won 
several state prizes 
in the calf club in 
addition to many 
premiums on his 
calves at state and 
local fairs. Chris- 
topher’s profitsin 4- 
H club work amount 
to around $2,000. As president of his 
local 4-H club, he has met with consid- 
erable success in building up that organi- 
zation. Both have been instrumental in 
gaining new members for the club and 
influential in extending the benefits of the 
organization in which*they excelled. Both 
come from homes in which several club 
members have won distinction in 4-H 
club work. Woodrow and Clarence Mc- 
Millin, brothers of C. D., have each won 
state prizes in 4-H club work. James 
Patrick, brother of Christopher, won the 
state prize in the calf club, while John- 
ston, another brother has won numerous 
club prizes. 


These Are the Winning Girls 


HE two 4-H club girls who will rep- 
resent club work of South Carolina 

at the National Club Camp are Nannie 
Lou West, of Spartanburg County, and 
Elizabeth Sullivan, of Anderson County. 

The Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educa- 
tional Bureau is awarding the trip to 
Miss West because of her continued gar- 
den work. Her record shows that her 
market receipts from poultry and garden- 
ing amount to $275. She has spent some 
of this for clothes, some for room im- 
provement, and some for better seed for 
garden and flower yard, and for better 
poultry. 

First place was won by Miss Nannie 
Lou in the state exterior beautification 
contest in 1926, while Tast year she won 
second. In other home improvement 





CHRISTOPHER 
PATRICK 





work she has made wonderfully good 
records. . Speaking of her record as a 
club girl, Miss Kate M. Hooper, her 
county home demonstration agent, says: 
“Nannie Lou West has been a club mem- 
ber for the past five years and her work 
has been excellent. She is one of the out- 
standing leaders in her community and 
the county. In all lines of club work un- 
dertaken she has gotten good results and 
it is with pleasure that I recommend her 
as club member and leader.” 

Elizabeth Sullivan has completed six 
years of club projects in gardening and 
canning, home im- 
provement, and cloth- 
ing. For five years 
she has been presi- 
dent of the Broad- 
way club. In 1926, 
she kept house for 
her family most of 
the year while her 
mother was an in- 
valid, and did all of 
the family canning. 
She is secretary of the rural school im- 
provement association and is probably 
the youngest member in the South Caro- 
lina Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Both girls are planning to go to col- 
lege. Elizabeth writes that “I am going 
to take a course in home economics and 
hope to be a 4-H club agent.” 


BLIZABETH SULLIVAN 





SAVING FOR A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


AM a little girl nine years of age. I 

am in the fourth grade. This is my 
first year of club work. I have two pul- 
lets and one rooster, purebred Buff Or- 
pingtons. I have 25 just ordered of the 
same breed. My hens are laying and I 
get the money for my eggs. When I 
sell them I add this to my savings of the 
last three years. My daddy pays me for 
the work I do in the field during vacation 
and I save every penny that I earn. I 
have a little bank account of $21.36. This 
is drawing compound interest. I am so 
anxious to have a college education that 
I may be able to be a blessing to the 
world. DOROTHY ATKINSON. 

Marion County, S. C. 











| __TUNE UP THE RADIO__ | 


—e 


And Be Ready to Join 4-H Club- 
bers in Washington, June 23 
N THE evening of June 23, 1928, 
from 8 to 9 p. m. Eastern standard 
time, the program of the National 4-H 
Club Camp will be broadcasted by the 
National Broadcasting Company and as- 
sociated stations. The pfogram will con- 
sist of a musical program by one of the 
national bands, an address by an outstand- 
ing speaker, solos by a former club mem- 
ber, and a story of club work by a boy 
and a girl. 





Club members are requested to hold 
their June meeting at this time and tune 
in and take part in the national meeting. 
Your club probably does not have a re- 
ceiving set, but in most communities 
your local dealer will be glad to install 
a set for the club as a demonstration, By 
all means tune in and take part in this 
meeting if possible. 


The broadcast is to be transmitted by 
the basic stations of the Blue Network 
as follows :— 

WJZ, New York; WBZA, Boston; WBZ, 
Springfield; WBAL, Baltimore; WHAM, 
Rochester; KDKA, Pittsburgh; WJR, De- 
troit; WLW, Cincinnati; KYW and WEBH, 
Chicago; KWK, St. Louis; WHEN, Kansas 
City; and the following supplementary sta- 


tions: WOC, Davenport; WHO, Des Moines; 
WOW, Omaha; WCCO-WRHM, Minneapolis; 
WTMJ, Milwaukee; KOA, Denver; WHAS, 
Louisville; WSM, Nashville; WMC, Mem- 
phis; WSB, Atlanta; WBT, Charlotte; KVOO, 
Tulsa; WFAA, Dallas; KPHC, Houston; 
WOAI, San Antonio; WBAP, Fort Worth; 
WRVA, Richmond; WJAX, Jacksonville. 


L. R. HARRILL. 





| JUNE CLUB PROGRAM | 
The 4-H Clover and the Rose 


S June is the month of roses, the 
correlating thought in this beautiful 
program is beauty. Like the rose, happi- 








ness and service produce beauty. The 
program was prepared by Harriet F. 
Johnson, South Carolina state girls’ 
club leader. 


1. Song: “America the Beautiful.” 

2. Reading—Adapted from Matt. 5:1-12. 

Local Leader (or club member)—Happy are 
the club members who are teachable— 

Group—For they shall enter into the fullest 
possible living. ; 

Leader—Happy are they who are truly 
sorry for wrong doing— 

Group—For they shall have strength to 
overcome. 

Leader—Happy are the club members who 
are self-controlled— 


Group—For to them belongs the whole earth. 

Leader—Happy are they who are sympa- 
thetic— 

Group—For sympathy and love will come 
back to them. 

Leader—Happy are they who know God— 

Group—For it is through Him that the 
beauty of nature and character may be re- 
vealed. 

Leader—Happy are the club members who 
are willing to do right even in the face of 
criticism— 

Group—For they will achieve their goals, 
and be worthy of the fullest life. 

3. Prayer in concert (from the prayer of 
Raymond C. Brooks in “God’s Minute”): 

“Our Father, teach us the joy of discover- 
ing the tokens of Thy presence always—in 
the song of birds, .the fragrance of flowers, 
the marvelous beauty of sunrise and sunset, 
in the ringing laughter and plaintive cry of 
little children, in the desires of our brothers 
and sisters, and in our own souls so that we 
are never alone. Unite us with tender love 
and service to those who need us, and to 
those we need—Amen.” 

4. “The 4-H Clover and The Rose” (new 
4-H club song), solo or by selected club mem- 
bers. 

5. Roll Call—Response with name of roses 
blooming at each home—each girl wear a 
rose from her home if possible. 

6. Business—Reports on records and work 
up to date. Plans for camp or short course. 
Plan for canning day in community, etc. 

7. Poem, “Results and Roses” (Edgar A. 
Guest), club member. 


8. Demonstration or work period. 

9. Recreation period. Story, “Blue Roses,” 
by Lisa Ysaye Tarleau. “June Apple Re- 
lays.”’ 

10. Refreshments—Apples (or if a food club, 
fruit punch or salad made in demonstration). 


THE 4-H CLOVER AND THE ROSE 


The 4-H clover for the Junior clubs 
And roses for the month of June 

Are emblems of the highest worth 
For our country and our home— 
There’s skill and training for the best, 
In the field that beckons all; 


The Progressive Farmer 


*Tis the life on the farm where roses bloom 
And the trees in the woods grow tall. 


The H in the clover leaf which stands for head 

Signals thinking clear and true, 

And the one for hands speaks for deeds wel] 
done 

While the heart-H throbs anew 

With kindness, sympathy and love 

For the life that the health-H gives, 

And the rose stands for love with service 
true 

In the home where the farm girl lives. 





CLUB TRAINING ASSISTS WITH! 
COLLEGE WORK | 


1 ACH spring the agricultural students 
at V. P. I. arrange a stock show 
called “The Little International,” which 
has become an important event in the 
animal husbandry course. The students 
feed, fit, train, and exhibit the particular 
type of livestock in which they are in- 
terested. The one doing the best work 
and winning the greatest number of blue 
ribbons is declared the grand charnpion, 
and the student with the second best 
record is called the reserve champion. 
The two champion boys this year were 
former 4-H club members and their suc- 
cess is largely attributed to their early 
training in the club work. Robert An- 
derson of Smyth County was grand 
champion and J. P. Jenkins of West- 
moreland reserve champion. The gen- 
eral superintendent of the Little Inter- 
national was Mac Duncan of Smyth 
County who had also been an outstanding 
club member before entering college. 








| 
GREAT INTEREST IN ESSAY | 
CONTEST | 
Peas a 
HE Southwide essay contest on the 
subject, “Codperative Marketing as 
It Affects the Cotton Farmer,” aroused 
great interest in Anson County, N. C. 
The contest in the county was conducted 
jointly by the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Cooperative Association and 
Wadesboro Chamber of Commerce, with 
R. J. Hicks, of the association, and J. T. 
Whelden, secretary of the chamber of 
commerce, responsible for a large part 
of its success. A total of 183 papers 
were submitted. Miss Ruth Brown won 
first prize. She is 14 years of age and 
an eighth grade student in McFarlan. 
Zona Watson won second. She is 15 
years old and a tenth grade student at 
Morven. Ralps Sikes of Burnsville. High 
School and Virginia Gaddy of Deep 
Creek High School won third and fourth 
prizes respectively. The winners, their 
friends, and high school students from 
over the county were guests of the busi- 
ness men of Wadesboro at a much en- 
joyed celebration. 





From these county and state winners 
in each state, the Southwide winners will 
be selected. 





I WILLIE WILLIS | 
By R. QUILLEN——Covsright, 1928, by 


Publishers Syndicate 


_ 











“All manners is hard to remember, but 
eatin’ manners its hardest because you 
don’t have company enough to keep ™ 
practice.” 

“I wish Mamma wasn’t left-handed. 
If both parents is right-handed, you only 
get spanked on one side an’ always have 
one good side to set on.” 
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[ HEALTH SERMONETTES _ | 
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| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
| Editor, Health Department 
== 





Rabies—Curse of Man and Beast 
ABIES is on the increase. This is a 
sad message to send out. It is always 

sad and discouraging to announce that a 

preventable disease is on the increase. If 

this were a disease 
like smallpox or 
diphtheria, it prob- 
ably would not be 
so bad, because each 
individual would 
then have a way of 
protecting himself 
and his family. In 
i. smallpox and diph- 
DR. REGISTER theria, each individ- 
ual can get protec- 
tion regardless of any one else. Not so 
with rabies, which is not only a state 
problem, but a national problem—yes, an 
international problem, if you please. 


Rabies (hydrophobia) is one disease, 
which, when prevented, helps you, helps 
the other fellow, and the dog. Rabies is 
very much like prohibition, in that local 
option or state rights will not take care 
of the situation. All states must have 
some prohibitive laws in regard to muz- 
zling dogs and dogs running at large, 
because rabies is scattered by dogs, prin- 
cipally. 

In these states, rabies is now increas- 
ing or has increased in recent years :— 

Arkansas, California, Georgia, Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and District of Columbia. 

The following countries, by muzzling 
dogs and strict quarantine on all imported 
dogs, have little or no rabies :— 


Belgium.—Very little except during the 
World War when anti-rabic precautions were 
relaxed. It is now being reduced rapidly. 
England.—None from 1902 to 1918. It was 
reintroduced in 1918 on account of laxity of 
anti-rabic precautions. None since 1922, 


France.—In 1913 it was almost eradicated, 
but flared up during the World War. At 
present it is declining. 

Holland.—No cases previous to the World 
War. Some cases during the war. None 
since. 

Ireland.—No rabies for 20 years. All immi- 
grant dogs quarantined for 6 months. 

Sweden.—No rabies since 1886. 

Switzerland.—Rabies rare. 


Australia—No rabies now and has never 
been any. 

Hawaii.—No rabies. All imported animals 
quarantined for 128 days. 

Other Countries.—Rabies is frequent in Bal- 
kan states, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Egypt, 
Western Africa, Japan, China, Siam, and 
Mexico. . 

These tabulations were taken from an 
article written by Drs. Rice & Beatty, 
and I am sure are authentic. We would 
understand from the tabulation that 
where anti-rabic precautions are en- 
forced, there is little or no rabies. In 
countries where there is no regard to 
precautions, rabies is very prevalent, 

The United States would come under 
the second class only in that anti-rabic 
precautions are not taken. We have 
never even tried to prevent rabies. 


We hope that every one who reads this 
article who is a lover of dogs and cares 
enough about dogs to want to see them 
protected from rabies, will work and talk 
for anti-rabic prevention laws. The heart 
of such a law is the muzzling of all dogs 
for a period of one year. 

We hope that everyone who reads this 
article who is a lover of “people” will 
work and talk up a sentiment in favor of 
anti-rabic laws. 


We hope that every lover of “self” and 
who believes that “self preservation is 
the first law of nature” will do all that 
even a selfish spirit could do to get laws 
enacted to prevent rabies. 


The prevention of rabies is a national 
affair, but each state could make a start 
and then we could have, eventually a Fed- 
fral model law. 
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GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 





FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pecket the 
Drofits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 
Parte SOBA Toe Bite Midis tha ee 

% ‘or Free Samples and fr t 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
DEPT. P RALEIGH, N. C. 










CORN MEAL MILLS 


That enable you tc Gorn Sheliers 


grind at big saving all z 
your own feed, grits, Cider Mills 


meal, graham flour, etc. All sizes—hand and 
power. Reasonable in price. Write for Catalog 
and prices. Red Chief Mig. Co., 704 E. Main 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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AND 


FIVE YEARS 

















This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. 

ERIE STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. 

ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. 

moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will take %& 

to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clogged 

drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 
ile. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 
to take advantage of it. Mail your order now. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 
ERIE STILLSON WRENCH 


(Sent Postpaid) 


For Only 


$9.25 


Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











It is the 
It is made of the highest qual- 
Has 
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Running WATER 


in the House! 


N° more buckets of water to lug. No more trips through 
the cold to the outside pump. The sturdy McCormick- 
Deering Engine pumps water into the house storage tank and 
makes “water at a twist of the wrist” a wonderful reality. 

And that is just one of the farm and household jobs the 
McCormick-Deering Engine does well at low cost. The cream 
separator, washing machine, wood saw, lighting plant, churn, 
fanning mill, feed grinder, hay hoist, corn elevator, etc., are all 
stepped up to higher efficiency when a McCormick-Deering 
Engine furnishes the power. The thrifty, long-lived engine can 
be mounted on a hand truck for convenient haulage from one 
job to another. 

Ask the home town McCormick-Deering dealer to show you 
the McCormick-Deering and point out its unusual features. You 
will find it the ideal power for the lighter jobs around the place. 





















INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Of America Chicago, Ill. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
‘ENGINES — 14, 3, 6, and 10 h. p. 
















Haven’t You Some Quality Product That You Could Turn Into Cash 
by Advertising It in Your Local Papers or in Our Farmers’ Exchange 








Saves a peck of 
trouble 


— a good flashlight does. 
Puts safe light right where 
you need it. And you can’t 
say that for an ordinary 
lantern. I wouldn’t go out 
to the barn without my 
Eveready. It’s always right 









SILOS 







Fire Proof on the job with a big, bright 
beam to point the way and 
F Proof 
rost Froo to save time and trouble. 
Permanent I made sure my flashlight 





was a genuine Eveready, and 
of one thing more—it’s al- 
ways loaded with batteries 
of the same name. I like to 
get the most for my money 
and Eveready Batteries cer- 
tainly give you THAT. 
Whatever you use a battery 
for, you’ll do well to be sure 
it’s an Eveready. That’s 
another word for long-last- 
ing dependability. Adv. 







Farm Drain Tile 
Sewer Pipe, Etc. 


Pomona Terra Cotta Co. 









Box S POMONA, N. C. 
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p HERE’S nothing to do here in 

Lagos,” advised some of the ship’s 
officers as our freighter, the “West 
Humhaw,” nosed into the harbor of 
Nigeria’s capital city, the metropolis of 
equatorial West Africa. Jim and I had 
bought our tickets from New York clear 
down to Lobito Bay, in the southern 
tropics, but we were to stop over for 10 
days in Lagos about 400 miles north of 
the equator. 

“All you can do is to go to the Bon- 
anza Hotel and sit around in the bar for 
ten days with your feet on the table—or 
your head on the table, depending on 
how you hold your liquor. There’s noth- 
ing else to do. You can’t go back into 
the interior, because you’d have no place 
to stay. There are no hotels at all there 


and the few English traders and govern- 
ment officials you'll find won’t even say 
they’re glad to see you, because they 
won't be.” 


It didn’t sound very exciting, but as 
we lay in the harbor before pulling along- 
side the dock we decided there must be 
| something more interesting in a West 
| Africa coast city than a hotel lobby, and 
ten nights in a barroom didn’t particu- 
larly appeal to either Jim.or me. 


An enchanting little harbor it was, 














| nestled there in a kind of twilight be- 
tween the shrouded mysteries of the 
Dark Continent and the unfolding light 
of progress and civilization from the 
lands across the sea. We were at the 
threshold of Africa. 


To one side of us, on the point of a 
sandy beach that reached out like a hand 
of hope from the tangled jungle hinter- 
lands stood a cluster of grass huts within 
a compound built of reeds, bamboo walls, 











have a potential university. 


Round-the-World Adventurers Stop Over for 


TEN DAYS IN LAGOS 


By: FRANCIS FLOOD 


He didr’t change his position an inch for the picture. 
theory of a student on one end of a log and a very good teacher on the other, and you 


The Progressive Harmer 


and mud. A half-dozen native women, 
their black bodies blending into the jun- 
gle backgrounmd as it in turn fused into 
the greater blackness that is Africa it- 
self, were poking about in their smoking 
little kettles over smudgy fires that seem- 
ed unnecessary in the sultry heat of the 
sun, others were squatting at their task 
of washing or dyeing a bit of colored 
cloth, or nursing the inevitable little 
black “pickins” that hang like leeches 
on every mature female in Africa. In 
that direction lay the interior, the “busts,” 
the black heart of real Africa “we had 
come so far to see. 


On the other side lay, first, the little 
harbor, the Aante-chamber of the Dark 
Continent. Here was our own American 
cargo boat with its rollicking name, the 





A MISSION SCHOOL IN LAGOS 


“West Humhaw,” and its cargo of Ameri- 
can gasoline, flour, sugar, automobiles, 
phonographs, and the other bribes with 
which civilization is buying its way into 
Africa. A passenger ferry steamed across 
our bow filled with a job lot of black odd- 
ments commuting across the harbor from 
Lagos to Apapa as modernly as their 
black cousins in Harlem or Little Africa, 
New York, ferry back and forth to work. 

A dingy, screeching harbor dredge, the 
“Queen Mary,” growled away in the mud 
as if mocking the good British subject 
who had loyally painted that name across 
her greasy bow. Two puffing tugs and a 
German freighter were moving in from 
the sea and a “lady liner” lay gracefully 
at the dock. Beyond was spread Lagos 
like a fat sentry asleep at his post. It 
was the modern approach to the African 
“bush,” the polished keyhole through 
which Jim and I hoped to peep into the 
mysteries beyond. 

After a dozen people had confirmed 





A MOHAMMEDAN TEACHER SNAPPED AS HE WORKED 





He works upon the good old 
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Dustall, the greatest insecticide distributor of all time, is the outcome of the long 


fight against the boll weevil. 
field, orchard, grove and vineyard. 


It is also equally effective in combatting other insects in 


You drive along the windward side of the field, creating a fog of dust, mixing it 
with the wind and the dew. The fog drifts from 500 to 1,000 feet, leaving the plants 
covered with a protective coating, effective against boll weevil and army worm. 

No machine, except the airplane, even approaches Dustall in speed and efficiency. 
You can buy a dozen Dustalls for the price of one airplane, and you don’t need a high- 


salaried pilot to operate it. 


We pass the air through the machine, 
Not the machine through the air. 


There’s a demonstrator near you; ask us about a demonstration. 


te eee et Matthews 5. C.  NUSTALL DISTRIBUTORS. 


THE GOYER CO., Greenville, Miss. 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Dustall is protected by U. S. and Perales Patents. 


PAT. CFF, 


NOW, YOU CAN STOP INSECT DAMAGE AT ONCE 


Startling New Principle Produces Amazing Results 


(17) 673 


The Dustall is simple to operate and the cost of operation is very low. Absolute 
feed control permits adjusting the distribution of poison from one to eleven pounds 


per acre. 


Dustall has its own air-cooled gasoline motor. 


Delivered on wheels with arched 


axle to straddle cotton; or on skids for mounting on platform wagon, etc. Weighs less 


than 500 pounds complete, 


The large planter will want a Dustall for use on his own place. 


We recommend 


group buying by small farmers. Ask us about the big money-making plan for contract 
dusting in your neighborhood. By acting at once, you can be the first in your neigh- 
borhood to own one of these money-making and money-saving Dustalls. 





Write for prices and descriptive Folder No. A. 


RUSSELL-HECKLE SEED CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Distributors in other States to be appointed. 


16 Exchange Place, New York City 


Infringers will be prosecuted 





the advice of the “Humbhaw’s” offi- 
cers we went to the Bonanza for lunch, 
and incidentally found the lobby and din- 
ing room of that object of ridicule much, 
better than its reputation. As we were 
eating, an American accent behind us, 
as out of place there as in the foreign 
districts of New York, invited us over 
to another table and introduced a tall and 
friendly corrugated iron salesman and 
his blackhaired American wife. Here was 
a freedom of friendliness no Englishman 
would stoop to indeed! And before our 
meal was finished, they had invited us to 
stay with them at the house they had 
rented for the period of their stop in 
Lagos. 

This American amicably gave us an 
inspiration and we hunted up an Ameri- 
can Baptist missionary, those unofficial 
American consuls that one finds in the 
blackest bush or the remotest corners of 
the earth. “Why don’t you take a little 
trip back into the interior?” this Ameri- 
can asked us when we told him our 
business. 


“They tell us it can’t be done; there’s 
no place to go, and—.” 


“Well, now, you go up to Abeokuta, 
about 65 miles inland, and our mission- 
ary there will show you differently.” And 
he sent a telegram advising this bush mis- 
Sionary that we would be up to see him 
the next day. “You'll find plenty of 
things of interest here in Lagos if you 
look for them, but you'll probably find 
More up country,” he told us. And we 
did—in both places. He changed our 
Opinion of many things before we finally 
left Lagos for good. 


For instance, we had been told that it 
Was only by very short periods of resi- 
dence, certainly never over fifteen months 
at a time, followed by a year’s vacation 
at home, in England, and then only by 
Carefully preserving one’s health in a 
certain amount of alcohol, that a white 


»™an could live on the west coast of 


Africa more than a very few years at 
the most. And yet we found that this 
missionary and his wife had been spend- 
ing three years at a time on the west 
coast, had carelessly left alcohol entirely 
alone, and were just completing their 
twenty-sixth year of service. I found 
further after several desperate attempts 
to prove it not so, that this veteran coaster 
and his wife could beat Jim and me at 
tennis and come up just as fresh after 
each set as we did. And I’m no slouch 
of a tennis player either for at the annual 
Armistice Day fete at an inland city a 
month later, another American and I 
won the doubles championship from a 
field ‘of twenty-six contestants—but that 
is a different story. 


In spite of the record of these people, 
however, and in spite of the fact that in 
the last eighteen years during which time 
there have been from a dozen to thirty or 
forty American missionaries in Nigeria 
and there have been only two deaths, the 
three year period of service is too long, and 
missionaries, as well as government and 
commercial people, should not be required 
to stay so long on the west African 
Coast without a period of rest and recup- 
eration at home. During’ the two or three 
months that Jim and I spent in Nigeria 
we felt our general vitality wane and 
our energy and enthusiasm gradually 
weaken as the effects of the hot, sultry 
climate, the daily dose of five grains of 
quinine, the sun, and general conditions 
began to get in their work. West Africa 
is no health resort. 


URING the months I eventually 

spent in Nigeria, on the coast and 
in the interior, I learned many things 
about the genus missionary. For one 
thing, I gradually discovered that one 
reason why my advance information and 
advices concerning missionaries and their 
work was so unfavorable to them was 
that my informants usually knew nothing 
whatever about the subject except hear- 


say and thus most of the gossip about 
missionaries is not founded on facts. 

Here is one example. There are very 
few Americans in Lagos—less than a 
dozen most of the time—and one would 
suppose that these few would know each 
other and each other’s work well. One 
American commercial man who had been 
in Lagos for some time told me my first 
day in town that there was an American 
mission in Lagos but he didn’t know the 
names of the people. He suggested that 
I wait until noon to call on them because 
he thought they had a dozen or so native 
students in their care and couldn’t leave 
their classes. Then he proceeded to tell 
me considerable about missionary work 
in Africa. 


I found upon visiting the school that 
there were two Americans in charge, 
eight or ten educated native teachers, and 
a few hundred native students going to 
school in buildings that were erected for 
that purpose forty years ago. My 
American informant knew nothing of 
this and yet he was full of general in- 
formation about missionaries and _ their 
work, practically all of which was hear- 
say. And since much of this is unfavor- 
able an unfortunate injustice is being 
done to the missionary work. 


One English journalist visited a cer- 
tain mission industrial school in Nigeria, 
spent about fifteen minutes there, and 
then wrote in his magazine that native 
boys were being exploited by the mis- 
sionaries and kept in virtual slavery. I 
visited the same school later and found 
that the boys wete getting their tuition, 
and even their board and lodging and 
clothes, and had to work considerably 
less than I, for instance, and a great 
many other American college students, 
who had to work when going to school 
in the United States. 


I visited a girl’s school a few mites 
inland, financed and conducted by a small 
staff of Americans and learned that tne 


native girls are paying $75 per year 
which covers tuition and board and room. 
Along with the three R’s these mothers 
of the future African race are being 
taught homemaking, child care, and sani- 
tation and, incidentally, they are being 
taught Christianity only if they care to 
accept it, for a large per cent of them 
are from Mohammedan families and con- 
tinue in the Moslem faith. 


When one learns that the infant mor- 
tality rate in this part of Africa is from 
60 to 80 per cent and in some places, 
where the population is denser than it is 
in the United States, still higher, and 
when he observes as any casual visitor 
can, that much of this comes from ignor- 
ance of child care, filth, and preventable 
diseases, he can appreciate the value of this 
training, especially since this school was 
started even before Livingstone’s excur- 
sions into Africa and before England had 
any foothold in Nigeria. 

There are 1,300 school children in 
Lagos (there is only one white child) out 
of a native population of 100,000, and 
nearly all of these are in mission schools. 
In the American Baptist school alone 
there are over 100 Mohammedans. It 
may be a mistake to furnish education to 
the millions of ignorant blacks in Africa, 
but most of the enlightened world today 
admits that to keep a race in ignorance 
and to deny them education is not in line 
with real progress, as history has shown 
in the past. Even with the hundreds of 
mission schools that are now operating 
in Nigeria only a small fraction of a per 
cent of the children are in school and edu- 
cation cannot come so fast that it will be 
“dangerous” for many, many years. 

Our trip inland to Abeokuta and our 
experiences there will be described next 
week. 


en) 
feb biggest factor in controlling dis- 
eases and parasites among young 
chicks is cleanliness. Chick; must be 
free from disease at the start. 
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When you use two or three little 
spoonfuls of baking powder to 
make a fine, big cake, you are 
putting a lot of trust in some- 
body—somebody you don’t 
know and probably never will. 

And that’s why we want you 
to know that the company that 
makes Snow King Baking Pow- 
der has at the head of it a 
woman— Mrs. Louise Lillard — 
who is just as eager to make 
good baking powder as you are 
to make good cake. 

And to find out how well she 
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THE SNOW KING BAKING POWDER CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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is succeeding, she doesn’t just 
ask a chemist to tell her if the 
formula is right—she goes right 
into the kitchen and bakes cakes 
herself. 

Snow King is bound to be a 
trustworthy baking powder be- 
cause Mrs. Lillard is there to 
see that it is right. 

Write to her for a copy of 
the beautiful 44-page Snow 
King Cook Book. It contains 
more than 300 baking recipes— 
many of them Mrs. Lillard’s 
own favorites. 



















































can be had from most any breeder. 


Powe ~ ~a ~~ ~~ o~ ae 


The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered 


Look through 
Young stock 


If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. 
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sive Farmer. 


the results would likely be poor. 


in it is reliable. Advertising in 


RESULTS are sure to be had, 


“I am glad to tell you,” says Mullikin, Florist, of Cor- 
inth, Miss., “what a great paper The Progressive Farmer 
is. Jt has brought us twice as many orders as other pa- 
pers the same sise, has paid as much as two other farm 
papers the same size and ts 
monthly paper with a million and a quarter circulation 
that cost twice as much to advertise in as The Progres- 
I might state that all of my flower ads were 
written exactly alike and carried the same price.” 
Before a sale is made, interest must be created. 
could be written in the most forceful language and tell of a product 


useful in the farm home but unless this advertisement was run in a 
paper that has reader confidence and prestige in the farm field then 


Farmer have the utmost confidence in this paper and have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that each and every advertiser 


of its readers in this respect is not a hit or miss proposition but 


For Information and Rates, Write Our Nearest Office 


coming right along with a 


Your advertisement 


The readers of The Progressive 


using space 
paper that holds the confidence 
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The Progressive Farmer 


North Carolina Farm News 


HE first “Information Circular” to 
be issued by the animal husbandry 
department of State College deals with 
the control of stomach worms in sheep 


and was_ prepared 
by R. S. Crnrtis, 
formerly with the 


Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 
This publication is 
Animal Husbandry 
Information Circu- 
lar No. 1 and may be 
had free of charge 
by sheep growers in 

application to the 


North 
Agricultural Editor at State College Sta- 
tion, Raleigh; N. C. 

II 


Carolina on 


Strawberry Crop Disappoints. — 
Strawberry growers in the territory 
about Chadbourn are apparently unani- 
mous that the present season will prove 
the most unprofitable in several years. 
The season was about over by the last 


of May. The general price range was 
low. The best sale reported on the 
Chadbourn market for average condi- 


tions was that by W. J. Mercier, who 
sold 25 crates May 12 for $7 a crate. 
Many crates sold as low as $1 each dur- 
ing the closing days and in some in- 
stances the buyers would not bid at all. 
In such cases the growers shipped on 
consignment to places where there is a 
strong demand for the Klondyke variety. 
Late cold snaps and bad weather are 
given as main causes of the poor re- 
turns. Heavy rains softened the fruit 
and covered it with grit which affected 
the price. 
Ill 


Spring Lambs Sold.— Ten farmers 
of Edgecombe County, members of the 
local sheep breeders association, sold a 
car of 134 spring lambs for $1,411.64 on 
the Philadelphia market in late May. Ac- 
cording to County Agent Zeno Moore, 
some remarkable records were made in 
the sale. For instance, W. R. Felton 
sold four lambs weighing 350 pounds for 
$70. J. L. Bullock of the Panola Farms 
sold 38 lambs for $447.31. Following 
the sale, the association held its annual 
spring meeting and after hearing re- 
ports, elected J. L. Bullock, president for 
the coming year. J. C. Powell, was 
elected vice-president, and R. V. Knight, 
secretary and treasurer. 


IV 
North Carolina Leading in Tuber- 
culosis Eradication.— North Carolina 
still leads all the states in the Union in 
number of counties in which the work 
of tuberculosis eradication has been com- 
pleted in dairy herds. The number of 
these “modified accredited counties” in 
North Carolina is 91, while only one 
other state in the Union has half that 
many—Michigan with 53. Iowa comes 
next with 40, then Indiana with 36, Kan- 
sas with 32, Nebraska 29 and Wisconsin 
with 27. The only other Southern States 
appearing in the list are Virginia with 
9, South Carolina with 6, Tennessee 3, 
Mississippi 2, and Kentucky 8. 
Vv 
Native Clover Seed Better.—G. W. 


Dees of Union County, finds: that red 
clover seed from foreign sources do not 


compare favorably with native Ameri- 
can grown seed in returns per acre. Mr, 
Dees sowed his clover with oats in the 
fall. The land had been limed four years 
before with a ton of limestone per acre, 
In the fall he applied 500 pounds of lime- 
stone additional but used no fertilizer, 
Wherever the American grown red clover 
seed was used, Mr. Dees secured an ex- 
cellent stand as well as a fine yield of 
hay. Where the foreign grown seed was 
used, poor results followed in both stand 
and total yield. 
VI 


Live Country Church Not on the Big 
Road.—One of the finest examples of 
a good rural church is to be found in 
Cabarrus County, where the Canton Bap- 
tist Church is located. This is a fine 
brick structure costing between $25,000 
and $30,000, is seven miles from any 
town and three miles from the nearest 
highway. The church has between 250 
and 300 members and was built entirely 
by the farmers of the .community. It 
is stated that one man contributed as 
much as $1,000, but that the majority 
of the contributions were in much 
smaller amounts. The church is beauti- 
fully located in a pleasant grove and has 
attractive grounds. 
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| POULTRY SHORT COURSE | 
Learn While You Play 


HE Poultry Department of North 

Carolina State College is offering 
specially planned short courses in poul- 
try diseases and sanitation, laboratory 
diagnosis, community and commercial 
hatcheries, special nutrition and market- 
ing during summer school. 





The above courses, lasting two weeks, 
may be taken or the same courses can 
be extended to six weeks. All courses 
start June 11, so you should make plans 
immediately. 


As you will note, all courses are prac- 
tical and the subject matter should be of 
vital interest to poultry raisers, hatchery 
operators, county agents, vocational teach- 
ers, home demonstration agents, and in 
fact anyone connected with poultry work 
or allied industries. 


Dr. B. F. Kaupp, head of the poultry 
department, says: “Our poultry disease 
research laboratories, poultry diagnostic 
laboratory and poultry nutrition labora- 
tory, as well as our poultry disease re- 
search plant, are available in these 
courses, as are the regular poultry plant 
and regular teaching laboratories. 

“Students who are not of college grade 
and do not desire credit can register as 
special students.” 

These courses offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity to work while you play, learn 
while you rest. Take a trip to Raleigh 
for your vacation and attend these poul- 
try courses. 

Dr. Kaupp and his able assistants will 
make your vacation pleasant and profit- 


able. J. H. WOOD. 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next 


Week Read Psalms 1-41 


OR the week ending June 10-16 inclusive, every interested person is asked to 


read Psaims 1-41. 


The following interesting questions will be answered in 


this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week: 


1. How many books, or subordinate col- 
lections, are there of the Psalms? How 
does each book end? 


2 what is said of the 


and the Lord's 


2. Explain briefly 
blessed man in Psalm 1, 
> 


anointed in Psalm 2. 


3. Explain what David says about prayer 
in Psalms 3,4, 5, and 6. 

4. Explain the song of victory in Psalm 
18, 

5. How is God’s glory shown and how is 
his law described in Psalm 19? 


6. Explain briefly the contents of Psalm 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. 


23, indicating why this is one of the most 
precious Psalms. 

7. Explain briefly what David says about 
God’s lordship over the world as the King 
of Glory in Psalm 24, and his faith in the 
power of God in Psalm 27. 

8. Give the outline of Psalm 30, praise 
for deliverance. 

9. Tell of the blessedness of forgiveness 
in Psalm 32. Outline Psalm 34. 

10. Compare the different states of the 
godly and the wicked, in Psalm 37. Out- 
line the Psalms of despair and thanks- 
giving (Psalms 38, 39, 40, 41.) 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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Right Now! 

HE new Coleman Instant 

Gas Starter is standard 
equipment on all Coleman Air- 
O-Gas Stoves. Now you can 
haveastove that makes its own 
gas....and with a starter that 
lights instantly! Just strike a 
match, turn a valve and it lights 
right now. Provides full cook- 
ing heat....onall burners.... 
in less than a minute. Many 
other new improvements you 
will enjoy.... 

—New Even-Heat Burners. 

—New Built-in Pressure Pump. 

—New Cooking Efficiency .... 
easier to operate, faster action, posi- 
tive control. 

—New Beauty.... Handsome mod- 
els in varied sizes and styles. Attrac- 
tive finishes of snow-white porcelain, 
rich French grey enamel, black Japan 
--.. Shining nickel trimmings. 

No Installation Necessary —- No 
piping. Coleman Air-O-Gas Stoves 
make their own gas. They give you 
modern gas service wherever you 
live. Use any good grade of untreated 
motor fuel. 


Ask|Your Dealer for a demonstration. 
Write us for full description and 
prices. Address Dept. PG22 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE co. 
\ General ©, ices: WICHITA, KAN.,U.S.A 
‘actories: ichita, ae ‘oronto 
peceeriee: Philadelb! bia, 
Chicago, Los Angel 




























want to show you how 
you can make little pigs bebe pigs fat—save all 
the pigs -—drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


. my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. 

I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 

Eny the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 

ere both . The extra package is yours—free. One man 

bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 da oni If not Pm ig oe 
your money at once to 


_E. B. Marshall Co.. Devt. 401. Milwaukee. Wis. |. 


hee Of A Ty 





“TIME OUT” 


Visitor—“How does the land lie out this 
way?” 

Native—“It ain’t the land that lies; it’s the 
real estate agents.” 


GUARANTEED 


*“Are you positive this century plant will 
bloom every 100 years?” 

“Absolutely, ma’am; if it doesn’t, bring 
it back and we’ll refund your money!” 


PLASTIC MIND 
“When I was 20 I made up my mind to 
get rich.” 
“But you never became rich.” 
“No, I decided it was easier to change my 
mind.”’ 


SEE IF YOU CAN GET LOOSE FROM THIS 
“There are two sides to any question.” 
“Yes, and there are two sides to a piece 

of fly paper, but it makes a big difference 

to the fly which side he takes.” 


AN EYE TO BUSINESS 


“Auntie, can you change a dime for me?” 
“How do you want it changed, dear?” 
“Into a quarter, please.” 


PROVED HIS FITNESS 


Employer—“‘Yes, I advertised for a strong 
boy. Do you think you will fill the bill?” 

Applicant—“‘Well, sir, I’ve just finished 
licking 19% other applicants out in the hall.” 


FILLING THE MANAGER’S SHOES 
Manager—“What do you mean by using 
such language? Are you manager here or 
am : 
Employee—“‘I’m not manager.” 
Manager—“‘Well, why are you talking like 
an idiot, then?” 


TWO OF A KIND 


“Well, I hear you stayed in the haunted 
house last night. What happened?’ 

“About 12 o’clock a ghost came through 
the wall like there was no wall there.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Boy, I went through the other wall the 
same way.” 


FOAMED* AT THE MOUTH 


Two women met while down at the corner 
shopping. Said one: 

“IT made an awful mistake this morning. 
I gave my husband a dish of soap flakes by 
mistake for cornflakes!” 

The other was properly horrified. 
mad?” she asked. 

“Was he mad?” repeated the first. “T’ll 
say he was mad. He foamed at the mouth.” 


CAREFUL MAN 


In the early days of autos a motorist meet- 
ing an old colored man trudging along the 
dusty road generously offered him a lift. 

“No, sah, thank you, sah!” said the old 
man. “Ah reckon mah ol’ laigs will take me 
‘long fast enough.” 

“Aren’t afraid are you, uncle? 
ever been in an automobile?” 

“Never but once, sah,”’ was the reply, “and 
den Ah didn’t let all mah weight down.” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
| 


“Was he 


Have you 





By J. P. ALLE Y—Geesrighs, 1838. by | 








ONE DE THINGS WHUTS 
AILIN’ Mos’ 0’ FoLKS 
DESE TIMES , DEYS 

TRYIN’ TO WEAH SILK 
SOCKS ON WEEK-DANS! 












ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dat cook’s ole man sho ain’t wu'th 
killin’—uh! he so triflin’ he let a bline 





mule. kick him wstiddy!!! 
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FISK TIRES 


When it is “Time To Re-Tire”, you get 
more for your money, however much or little 
you pay, from the dealer who features Fisk, 


FISK BALLOON CORD — Approved by auto- 
motive engineers and manufacturers and by the 
motoring public. Built of ‘‘Fillerless Cord’’, 
standard quality for comfort, safety and mileage. 



















































FISK PREMIER—T he depend- 
able quality tire, made by Fisk 
in all types and sizes, high pres- 
sure and balloon, 


Fisk “‘Time To Re-Tire” Boys broadcast from coast 
to coast over 36 of the National Broadcasting Company 
and Associated Stations every Monday evening. 











































Renew for Five or Eight Years 
at New Low Subscription Rates! 


RIOR to December, 1903, The Progressive Farmer was owned by indi- 
viduals. It was in that month that the present “Progressive Farmer 
Company” was formed. 

Now, with its circulation having climbed from 5,000 to 500,000, The 
Progressive Farmer Company has entered on its twenty-fifth year as an 
organization of working executives owning and controlling the paper, and in 
appreciation of the magnificent loyalty of our friends, we are now making 
the most remarkable subscription offer in all our history:— 


Eight Years for $3.00 
Five Years for $2.00 
Two Years for $1.00 


These offers are not guaranteed to last beyond 1928, but during this 
“Twenty-fifth Year Loyalty Campaign” they are open to old and new 
subscribers alike. 

Every subscriber is urged to renew for five or eight years while 
this offer holds good, and every subscriber should try to get at least 
one new subscriber at two years for $1! 


GET RID OF POULTRY LICE 


AND KEEP THEM AWAT!...Thegreatest insects. Non poisonous. Powder 10c, 25c, 
enemy to productive poultry is the little 50c and $1.00.Spray Gun 30c. Write forFree 
poultry louse. Lousy hens are not profit- Insect Booklet. lf your dealer cannot fur- 
able. Get rid of poultry lice. Itiseasy now. nish you with B. B. Powder or Liquid, 
Dust Bee Brand Insect Powder on the hens we will supply you direct by parcel post 
and spray either powder or liquid in and at prices named. 


about the nests. Alsokills Flies, Ants, Fleas, 
McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Bee Brand _ 
INSECT POWDER 4 


OR LIQUID one 
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Farmers Exchange r | 


CASH WITH ORDER Le * 
Le 


Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 





ering North Carolina, South 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 0v- 
Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each ini 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 


tial, number or amount counts as a word. We 








Edition— Circulation— State, Covered— Farmers’ Exchange— 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginia. 4 000 oi ., GB VG ck od 8 centa per word 
what editions you Mississippi Valley. 5,000 Mies” ; Tenn., La., Ark., Ky..| 8 cente per word 
: ¥ Georgia -Alabama. . 100 000 Ga., Ala., and Fia.. road cents per word 
wish te use. | Texas............. 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla... _ 6 cents per word 
All yeled editions. 475.000 .. |. are 27 cents per word 

















Address Advertising Department, The 


Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


450 acre . farm ‘suitable for dairying, poultry, grain, 
cotton. Six houses, good barn, partially fenced. Five 
miles from Mocksville, Davie County (in the heart of 
North Carolina’s best diversified farming section). 
Write Box T, Mocksville, N. C. 
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PLANTS 


Plants.—-Porto Rico Potato: $2, 1,000. Tomato: 
2.50, 1,000. Dahlia, Zinnia, 25¢ dozen. Snap Dragon, 
25he dozen. Coleus, potted, 10¢ each. Gaillardi, Del- 
piiotum, Columbine, Dianthus, 75e¢ dozen. Fern 
raniums, pink ~ ir eae 25c each. Crowell's Plant 
Joan. Concord, N. 


Pen 











BULBS 


Large Caladiums, “sage each, delivered, A. M. 
Kenan, Teacheys, N. 


CELERY 
Good Celery plants. July, August delivery. 
side Farm, Pomaria, 8. C. 
POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


Cabbage and Collard plants, $1 en thousand; post- 
paid. Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. C. 


500 © abbage, 500 Potato, 200 Tomato plants, $2 post - 
paid. Pitts Plantation, Waynesboro, Miss. 

Early Drum Head and late Flat Dutch Cabbage 
plants: $1.40, 1,000; postpaid. Geo. Daw, Maxton, N.C. 











Sunny - 











POTATOES 


Potato plants: $2, 1,000; postpaid. 
Claremont, N. C. 





Eureka Farm, 





Nancy Hall enews wiemta: $2, 1,000; postpaid, Floyd 
Arndt, Catawt N. 


Pure ae Rico Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 5,000 
up, $1.5 A Cameron, Alma, Ga. 


Certified Porto Rico a plants, $1.75 thousand. 
Write R. L. Taylor, Alma, Ga. 


Porto Rican, certified, $2. 
Cloverdale Farm, Williamston, 


Nancy Hall and Porto a Potato "plans: $2, 1,000; 
postpaid. Oo. D. Murray, Catawha, 2 


“Inspected Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, nentands 
5,000 or more, $1.25. D. B. Moore, Pitts, Ga 


Potato Plants.—Porto Rican, Yellow “a $1.50, 
1,000; postpaid $2. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Southern Queen, Porto Rico Potato “plants, $2. 25 per 
1,000, postpaid. a. P. Somers, Reidsville, N. 








post paid. 





thousand, 














Improved red skin Porto Rico Potato plants, a2 “per 
1.000, postpaid. Clyde Davis, Chesterfield, S. 
Government inspected Porto Rican Si plants, 
$1. 50 per thousand, f.o.b. Broxton, Ga. . Leggett. 


Nancy Hall Potato plants: 25c, 100; $2, 1,000; p 
paid, David Huffman, Rt. 3, Box 72, Hickory, N. C. 
PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 
Inspected and certified: $1.50, 1,000. Im- 
mediate Perens. Fine large plants that 

satisfy. bage plants: 75c, 1,000. 
STAR PL LANT CO., QUITMAN, GA. 

















Cabbage, Onion, Tomato: $1, 1,000; 5,000, $3.75; 
10,000, $6.50. Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000. Lindsey 
Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. 


Plants from best Cabbage, Tomato: $1, 


seed ; 1,000. 
Onions: $1.25, 1,000. Prompt shipments. Albert Har- 
rington, Thomasville, Ga. 





Potato plants, well rooted: 1,000 prepaid $1.95; 
J f.o.b. $6. Prompt shipment. Hoke Deen, Bax- 





Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants, free from 
disease, $2 per thousand, postpaid. J. J. Barringer, 
Conover, N. C. 





100 acres Cabbage, Onion, Tomato and Collard plants. 
$1 thousand. Sweet Potato and Pepper, $2. Farmers 
Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000. Tomato plants: 
$1, 1,000. Onions $1.25. Pepper and Potato plants: 
$2, 1,000. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Tomato plants now ready: $1.25 thousand; 16,000, 
10, Sweet Potato $2; 10,000, $17.50. Pepper $2. 
Cabbage $1. Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Collard $1; 
Tomato $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; Bermuda Onion $1; 
Porto Rico Potato $1.75. W. W. Williams, Quitman, 
Georgia, 

Porto Rico Potato plants: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. 
Stone and Baltimore Tomato plants: 500, T5c; 1,000, 
$1.25. Moss packed. All plants postage paid. R. 
Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 

















Plants for summer setting. Cabbage, Tomatoes, Col- 
lards, Porto Rican Potatoes: 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75. Pepper: 50c, 100. All postpaid, Lewiston 
Farm, Lewiston, G 











Certified purple “and “yellow Porto Rican Potato. plants: 
$1.65, 1,000; 5,000: $1.40, 1,000. Millions ready. 
36 hour service. Tomato plants: 90c, 1,000. Triangle 
Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Cabbage, Collards, Tomato plants, leading varieti 8 
200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2; prepaid. Charges col- 
lect: $1.50, 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed, Virginia 
Plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 








~~ Certified Magy and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: 
$1.65, 1,000; 5,000: $1.40, 1,000. Millions réady. 
Tomato plants: 90c, 1,000 Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Sims Potato Plant €o., Pembroke, Ga. 








Frostproof Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000; Collard Thc; 
Bermuda Onion $1; Tomato $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; 
Porto Rico Potato $1.50. Good plants, prompt ship- 
ment. | Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Genuine Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants; 
postpaid: $2.25, 1,000. Express collect, 5,000 or more, 
1.75, 1,000, Pepper and Tomato plants, 10 cents 
dozen, 75 cents hundred. A. Lockhart, Gleason, 
Tenn. . 


Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga.—Improved Porto Ricans, 
Nancy Hall, Early Triumph Potato plants: $1.75 per 
1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.50 per 1,000. Tomato plants, 
ag per 1,000. Prompt service; satisfaction guaran- 
eed, 


Copenhagen, Wakefield, Flat Dutch frostproof Cab- 
bage plants: $1, 1,000; Bermuda Onions $1; Tomato $1; 
Collard $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; Porto Rico Potato 
1.75. Good plants, carefully packed. Prompt ship- 
ment. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Plants.—Wakefield, Golden Acre, Copenhagen, Ball- 
head and Late Flat Dutch Cabbage and White | Ber- 
muda Onion, Special summer prices: 1,000, $1; 5,000, 
$4. Assorted as wanted. Large plants. Quick mes 
ment. Progress Plant Co., Ashburn, Ga 


Cabbage and Onion plants, 75c per 1,000. Tomatoes, 
early, late and medium varieties, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Peppers, Sweet Bell and Hot Peppers, $1.50 for 500; 
$2.50 for 1,000. Same price on Eggplants. Potatoes, 
government inspected, Porto Rico, Triumph, Jersey 
Sweet and Big Stem Jersey, $1.50 per 1,000. Good 
Plants and prompt aoe a Guremtees. Write Reliable 
Plant Farm, Valdost Ga 


Schroer’s Reliable Plante. a: don’t take chances; 
pay little more and get the mat We do not sub- 

tute and guarantee to satisfy you. Cabbage and 
ame, all varieties, prepaid: $1.25, 1,000; collect: 75c, 
1400. Tomatoes: June Pink, Bonny Best, Florida 
Special, Marglobe Wilt Resisting, Brimmer, Beef- 
Steak, Stone and Greater Baltimore; prepaid: 100, 60¢; 
250, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; collect : 1,000, $1.75; 
5.000 or more, $1.50 per 1,000. Peppers: Ruby King, 
Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, World Beater, Pimento, 
and Hot Peppers; prepaid: 50, 50c¢; 100, Thc; 250, 
$1.50; 500, $2.25: 1,000, $4; collect: 1,000, $3, Snow 
Ball Cauliflower plants same price as peppers. Egc- 
plants, New York and Black Beauty, same price as 
peppers. Potatoes: Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Jersey 
Sweet, Big Stem Jersey and Pumpkin Yam, prepaid: 
500, $1.50: 1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.75; 5,000 or 
more, $1.50 per 1,000. All Potato plants are govern 
ment inspected and free of disease. Give us a trial or 
rd apd be convinced, Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, 
teorgia. 




















POTATOES 


Potato plants: $2, 1,000. O, D. Murray, Catawba, 
N. ¢. 








Potato pate: $1.75, 1,000. Sunnyside Farm, Clare- 
_N, 


mont, 


Porto Ricos: “$1.75, 1,000, _ 


Hills Fruit Farm, Pana- 
ma City, Mla 





Porto — Southern Queen,-f®arly Triumph, Nancy 
a: $1.75, 1,000; prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, 
» c 


Genuine Porto Rico plants, $1.75 thousand; five 
thousand up, $1.50. Ready now. f.o.b. Maxton, N. C. 
R. Morgan. 


ee ae Carter, ~ Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall and 
Porte Rican Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,600; 5,000 or 
more at $1.5€ 


Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000, f.o.b. 
Alma and Baxley, Ga. Write Red Oak Plant Co., 
Rt. 3, Alma, Ga. 


Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, f.o.b. Ocilla: 
$1.40, 1,000: 5,000, $6.25. Prompt shipment. W. H. 
Weaver, Ocilla, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; $ post- 
paid. $1.75 for five thousand. May delivery. Geo. 
Daw, Maxton, N. C. 














GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 
$1.65 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.45. 
First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments, absolutely guaranteed. We are 
RELIABLE—have your banker look us up. 


AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 
Alma, Georgia 





For Sale Porto Rican Potato plants: $2, 1,000; 
5,000 up, $1.75 f.o.b. Tillman. yovernment inspected. 
A. a. Ive 3 Ti Ss a 





Porto F ato plants, ¢ nent Inspected, 
thousand; five thousand lots, $1.50 thousand. 
Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 


“Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.50 per thousand. Cab- 
bage and leading varieties of Tomato plants, $1 per 
thousand. Economy Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 





Genuine "Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand: 
5,000, $8; ten thousand $15. Satisfaction guaran 1. 
Cash with orders, G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 


Genuine Improved Porto Rico Potato plants from se- 
lected seed; government inspected; full count, prompt 
shipment; $1.50 per 1,000. J. M. Chambers, Quit- 
man, Ga. 








POTATOES 


The Progressive Farmer 
POLAND-CHINAS 





Pure Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.25 per 
1,000; 5,000, $6. Moss packed for safe arrival. Ship- 
ped pfomptly. sibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Eastern Yam, Early Tri- 
umph, Georgia Buck, Haiti, Old Time Spanish, $2.50 
per thousand, parcel post 77 Cash with all or- 
ders. Cc. C. Taylor, Maiden Cc. 


Cut Price Sale.—Porto Rico Potato plants, highest 
quality. Parcel post or express shipments, $1.45 per 
1,000. Parcel post brings them to your mail box. 
Send cash with orders. Prompt shipment. Baxley 
Co., Baxley, Ga. 


- TOMATOES | 


‘Tomato plants: 300, $1; 500, $1.60. O. D. Murray, 
atawba, Cc 























Leading Tomato plants: 100, 50c; 300, $1; postpaid. 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Test varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


am 
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SEEDS 
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BEANS 





eee 





Registered Big Type shoats, bred gilts, service boars, 
from litters of 9 to 13. Valley View Stock Farm, 
Harrogate, Tenn. 





For purebred Big Boned Poland China and first 
eross pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders, write 
B edford _Stock Farm, , Lyne hburg, Va. 





aes 
—My spring pigs are weaned 
and sag to — No better breeding in America, 
Price $12.50 each. Pedigrees furnished. R. A. Far- 
rier, Sinking Creek, Va. 


GUERNSEYS 


10 Guernsey dairy heifer calves. 
liger, Wauwatosa, 








Write L. Terwil- 





When in the market for Guernsey cattle write me. 
D. Brown, Sales Manager, Salisbury. N. C. 





For Sale.—Registered Guernsey bull, 18 months old, 
Real herd sire prospect. Bred for production. Kil- 
daire Farm, Cary, 





HEREFORDS 


Stockers and Feeders.—Herefords; coming yearlings 
and trios. Weighing from 450 to 800 pounds. All de- 
horned, sorted in even sizes. Can furnish several car- 
loads. F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, Iowa. 

JERSEYS 


50 beautiful 1-2 year old Jersey heifers. 165 stock 
sheep. W. Hundley, Boydton, Va. 


SHEEP 

















Soybeans; receivers and epee. 
& Grain Company. Norfolk, 


Write Gity Hay 


For Sale.—4 registered Shropshire buck lambs. (C, 
L. Doggett, Clarksville, Va 





Mammoth Yellow Soys, $2 bushel; Biloxis, $2.75 
bushel; Hollybrooks, $2.25 bushel. W. S. Dudley, 
Lake Landing, =. & 





CORN 





ea ee 











s. Reason: ab ‘le 
Iran Gok Martins- 


Quality Perc heron Stallions ; anc 
terms to responsible buyers. 
ville, Ind. 








Corn, bagged, $1.15; cash with order. Clover Hi 
Cc, 


Farm, Creswell, N. 





COTTON 


We thank all who bought seed this season, also re- 
gret we were unable to answer thousands of inquiries. 
The prize offered was equally divide as follows: H. 
Stevens, Blevins, Ark.; Bouchell Bros., Boligee, Ala. ; 
R. Hatchett, Holiybluff, Miss.; Marshall Brown, Mount- 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Hampshire, Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fox 
Grothers, Sevierville, 3 








Guernsey or Holstein calves; tuberculin tested; ship- 
ped c.o.d. __ Edgewood Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


RABBITS 
ee Rabbits for sale. P. Whitesell, Elon Col- 
N. 














airy, Ga. Piedmont Farms, Danielsville, Ga. lege, 
PEAS DOGS 
Choice, sound a ane $2.50: Six Weeks $2.50; Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 1c. Pete Slater, 
New Fras $2.25; s $2.25; Mixed $2, O. P. Light Tox P, Pana, Il. 


sey, Brunson, a 9 





For Sale.—Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soy2ans, Pez. - 
nuts, Chufas, Corn; all varieties. 4H. Franklin & 
Company, Tennille, Ga. 





Seed Velvet Beans.—Florida Running, Speckled or 
Osceolas, $1.30 bushel. Bushel lots add ten cents. 
Guaranteed germination. Edw. H. Hanna, Gifford, 
S C. 





POTATOES 


Late crop Trish Potatoes, Peach Blow variety; choice 
stock for planting, two dollars per bushel. Vv. 
Winston, Claremont, Va. 








English Shepherd puppies, a on approval. H. 
W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansa 


Hunting Hounds Sper Collars. Supplies. 
Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, (33, Herrick, Illinois. 


Offering pedigreed St. Bernard, Newfoundland and 
English Bull dogs. Write Greensburg Kennels, Greens- 
burg, Ind. 


oo 











SISO DOD ODOIOI IO OOOO, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_AUCTIONEERING 








MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.25 bushel. Bunch 
Beans $2.50. Mixed Peas $2.50 Chufas 8 cents 
pound. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 





Have us sell your town or farm property at auction. 
North American Land Company, Inc., Home Office 
Ayden, c 





BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 





Hardy Alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; Sweet Clover 
$4. Both test 95% pure. Return seed if not satis- 
factory. George Bowman. Concordia, Kansas. 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
for catalogue. The Stover Aptiaries, Tibbee Station, 





For Sale.—Field Peas, Velvet Beans, Seed Corn, 
Cotton Seed, Runner Peanuts, Sorghum Seed, Sudan, 
Carpet Grass, Bermuda, Watermelon and Cantaloupe 
Seed. V. R. Bush & Co., Albany, Ga. 








Miss. 
Fancy Table Honey.—Quality guaranteed; low prices. 
Also Italian Bees and Queens. Write for prices. 


York Bee Co., Jesup, Ga. 


CORN HARVESTER 








POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Write for reduced prices on baby chicks, 6c and up. 
Trail’s _End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 











Baby ~ Chicks C.o.d.—Purebred, heavy type, beautiful 
dark Reds, gg _ per 100. Mrs. Minnie Heishman, 
Harrisonburg. 

Mathis a Giinen auaaee layers; leading breeds 
$6.25 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 








Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester, Process Company, Salina, 
Kansas. 





DOG REMEDIES 
Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Has completely cured hundreds of 
cases. Hair returns naturally, Postpaid, one dojlir. 
Hi. G. Hastings Co., Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga. 
FARM MACHINERY 


Green Pea _ Shellers. Fr& information. 
Machine Works, Roseboro, N. C. 














Bullard 





Shipped in brooder boxes, no chilling. 3arred Rocks, 
Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100. $8: heavy 
mixed $7. Prepaid live delivery. Ozark Farms, West- 


E-Z mules Green Pea Shellers.—Separates 
hulls. Capacity, 32 quarts per hour. 
guaranteed. $22.50 prepaid. J. W. 
Sophia, N. C. 


peas from 
Satisfaction 
Coggins Co., 









phalia, Mo. 

LEGHORNS 
C, White Leghorn hens, pullets and cockerels, 
sold at great reduced prices. Trail’s End Poultry 
Farm, Gordonsville, V 











Everlay Brown Leghorn chicks from select hens with 
males from trapnest stock. Tormohlen’s special mat- 
ing. Young hens, pullets, cockerels. T. D. Birchett, 
Petersburg, Va, 


HONEY 


New comb Honey, ten pounds $2; fifty pounds $9; 
prepaid. Mrs. T. L. Mace, Gresham, 8. C 


KODAK | FINISHING 


High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Parks’ strain Barred Rocks (28-C-95). 
old cockerels, dollar each. 
Tenn. 





Fight weeks 
Eugene Lewis, Pulaski, 





GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS: $1.65 per 1,000; over 5,000 
at $1.45. First class plants, full count, 
prompt shipments absolutely guaran- 
teed. Reference, Commercial Agencies. 


B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GA. 





Improved Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, 
government inspected: $2 thousand; ten thousand lots, 
7-3. Satisfaction guaranteed. Smith Bros, Plant Co., 
Baxley, Ga. 


Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, inspected, treat- 
ed; shipped promptly. < thousand mailed; $1.25 
thousand expressed. Gainesville Plant Farm, Rt. 1, 
Gainesville, Ga. 


Closing Out Sale.—Porto Rico Potato plants, parcel 
postimid to your mail box, $1.95 per thousand. Prompt 
shipment. Send cash with order. Bullard Brothers 
Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 














Potato Plants.—Old time @outhern Queen, Yellow 
Yams and Red Spanish, $2.25 per 1,000. Buneh Yams, 
Bunch Porto Rico and Big Stem Jerseys, $2.50; deliv- 
ered. R. E. Hughes, Dutton, Ala. 





GENUINE PORTO RICO, NANCY HALL, 
NORTON YAM POTATO PLANTS 
Grown from hand selected seed, at $2.00 
per 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.75. First class plants, 
full count, prompt shipment, absolutely 
guaranteed. References: Any bank or 

banker. 
J. A. JOHNSON, JR. 
Rockingham, Ga. 





Portc Rico, Nancy Hall, Norton Yams and Red 
Bliss Potato plants: raised from the vine: $2 per 
1,000, by express: $2.25 postpaid. Grown by J 
Moore, 514 E Hargett, Raleigh, N : 








Pure Porto Rico Sweet Potato plants, grown by me 
from selected seed; state inspected; shipment now. 
Price $2 per 1,000 delivered by parcel post. Cash 
with order. R. . Simmons, Schultz Lake Planta- 
tien Summerville. S. C.. 





WYANDOTTES 


White Wyandotte eggs: hundred, $5 postpaid, Ger- 
trude Hardy, Jeffress, V 


GUINEAS 
Pearl poines eggs: 15, $1; prepaid. 
N. C. 











J. F. Punch, 











Newton, 
BERKSHIRES 
Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, _Richmond, Va. _ baG Bed Rips 
“Large type registered ~ Berkshires, Choice pigs; 


foundation pairs or trios. Prig reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


BLACK MAMMOTH 


The great Black Mammoth hog reasonably priced. 














Greensboro Nurseries and Stock Farm, Greensboro, 
a 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Duroc pigs. L. Blackman, Nottoway. Va. 





Registered big bone se tvite boars, bred gilts. Fair- 
mont Farms, Staunton, Va. 





Durocs.—Bred gilts, oon and pigs; farmers’ prices. 
1. P. Alexander, Fairfiel Va 


Duroc roc Jersey pigs, 40 to 50 pounds, registered in 
buyer’ s name, $10. BE. F. Humphries, Moyock, N. C. 
Duroc Je arseys, &5 pounds, three months old. $12: 


pigs $10. oe ligreed papers. R. B. Holliday, James- 
ville. N ; 














Purebred nen pigs, 3 months old, 60 to. 70 | pounc is, 
$10 each: all registered in buyer’s name. L. J, Griz- 
zard. Emporia, Va. 








ESSEX 
Full blood Essex pigs, ten weeks old; also bred gilts 
for sale. Pedigree furnished with each pig The 
Es: Stock Farm, L. M. Cooper, Owner, Autryville, 








oO. I. Cc. 
Regisiered 0. I. C. hogs. H. H. Gregory, Portland, 
Tenn 





Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
largement, 25c silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 


~~ Beautiful 8x10 bromide enlargement made from your 
film negative for only 65c, with frame and glass; post- 
paid. Star Studio, Rt. 1, Gates, Tenn. 


LIGHTING PLANTS 


For Sale.—Westinghouse electric direct current gen- 
erator; 3 K.W., 125 volts, 24 amperes. Good as new, 
used less than 30 days. $85 f.o.b. Diamond Hill 
Farm, Level Land, 8. C. 














LIME 


Mascot Dolomite Agricultural Lime can be most 
profitably used in connection with acid phosphate or 
a complete fertilizer. Write us for literature. Amer- 
ican Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


MOTORCYCLES _ 


Motorcycle bargains; used, rebuilt; guaranteed. Ship- 
ped on approval. Terms. Catalog fees. Clymer, Den- 
ver, Colo 














PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), istered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. 


Let Mr. Ozment help 5 you “qualify ‘for a @ government 
Write. 


job; $125-$250 month. Ozment Instruction 





















Tureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

TOBACCO 
Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25. Smok- 
ing, 1. Pipe free. 





5 pounds $1. Pay when received 
F Farmers Union, C8, Paduca * Ky 





pounds 


~Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco. —t 4 
ay 


$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pi 
postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 








Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed. Best mellow juicy 
red leaf chewing, 5 pounds for $1.50; 10, $2 sest 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin 3 

Natural Leaf eg —Best grade , guaranteed. Chew. 
ing, > pounds $1; $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when atk, Valley Farmers, Murray, 
Kentucky. 


(Classified ads. continued on next pase) 
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June 9, 1928 





LELAND H. KITCHIN, MASTER | 
FARMER 


(Concluded from page 3) 





money is needed, or when hay prices are 
highest. The same is true of the 1,000 
bushels of corn sold. Hay, corn, cotton, 
and tobacco can be held just as Mr. 
Kitchin is holding a few million feet of 
standing timber; but strawberries and 
English peas must be sold “today,” while 
planting seeds corn, cotton, soybeans 

bring best prices just before and dur- 
ing their planting season. Mr. Kitchin 
is always on the lookout for such busi- 
ness opportunities, keeps in touch with 
supply and demand for all the products 
bought and sold on his farm, then plants 
and sells accordingly. 





Some of the things learned on our 
recent visit to Gallberry Farm that im- 
pressed us as being worth while for 
other farmers we are going to boil down 
and pass along :— 

1. The 50 acres annually in crimson clover 
comes from seed that have been home-grown 
for 17 consecutive years. Enough seed is 
saved to sow 50 acres and as much more is 
sold. 

2. Clover seed is threshed from the straw 
by running through a peanut picker with the 
fan removed, 


3. A specially constructed peanut harvester 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
BANNER CHICKS 


SPECIAL CLOSING PRICES for the first three weeks 
in June, Banner Quality at a low price. Get some and 
compare them with any you have ever gotten. Next 
time you will know where to send your orders. 

















Barred Rocks, White 50 100 300 500 

Rocks and Reds .......... $5.50 $10.00 $: of $45.00 
Buff Orpingtons ............ 6.00 11.00 50.00 
White Leghorns .......... 5.00 9.00 42.50 





Broilers, purebred breeds astd. 5.00 9.00 - 
100% guaranteed delivery. Order from this ad and get 
ready for the high priced eggs next winter. 
McGaheysville Hatchery, Box ‘‘P,’’ McGaheysville, Va. 


CHICKS =: C. Buff Leghorns: $10, 100; W. Leg- 
horns: $8, 100; Barred Rocks and Reds: 
$%, 100; White Rocks: $11, 100; Heavy Mixed: $8, 
100; Light Mixed: $7, 100. 100% live delivery guaran- 
teed. Circular free. Special price on 500 to 1,000 lots. 
JACOB NEIMOND, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


HENS AND Mates NOW HALF PRICE 
HENS AND MALES 

Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed, foundation stock, egg bred 28 
years. Winners at 20 nH os. se and special 
price bulletin free. I sh and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. George B. Ferris, 330 “Paton Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Farmers’ Exchange 
WANT TO ‘BUY 


- soxwood “bushes, all. ‘an. aaa ~ Eniott, Belle 
eacle, a 


Wanted.—Young Saddle Horse or two to three year 
old colt that shows saddle gaits. State price, color, 
shape and age. E. N. Dickerson, Ki UN, Cc. 





























PPAPAPA AAA PAL ADP , 
PRADA R RARER DRRRRRD DRO ROPORDDPAA 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED. 


W sana —Farmer or emers son or man te iwenel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits. McConnon & 
Company, Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
Mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
enn. 


eee 

















PLEO. 


AGENTS WANTED 


PREP ease 


Agents wanted. Hysinger Nurseries, Cleveland, Tenn. 











,, Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 


and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co. 


Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Tollet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 








Bibles, Books, Maps, Religious Mottoes always sell 
well. We have all the best lines. Most liberal terms. 
Catalog free. Huse Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. iin- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, ete. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 

Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses, $2.98. Beats 
Store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Ciifford- ‘Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 w. Superior, Chiea ge. 


Sell Fruit Trees. Summer work for farmers, teachers 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. An excellent side 


ane Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
weord, Ga, 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York 

Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products, Toilet Articles, Household Special- 
tles, ete. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. Na- 


tlonal 8c Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Richmond, 























A paying position open to representative of charac- 
ter. Take orders Shoes- Hosiery direct to wearer. Good 
income. Permanent. Write now for free book ‘‘Get- 
ting Ahead.’”” Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 626 So. C St., 

on, Mass. 


peninice housewives! Leaky utensils repaired free in- 


Knockout demonstration sells Mendets amaz- 
teal " fwelve dollars daily easy. Free samples, sell- 








. . Da rete Get apecstieny ques. Collette Mfg. Co., 


m, N. Y. 











cuts the roots just below the cluster of nuts 
and leaves the nodule-covered roots in the 
ground to feed home-grown nitrogen to the 
crop that follows. 

4. Forty tons of crimson clover hay had 
been cured and sold from 30 acres by May 16. 
When other farm work threatens to interfere 
with the harvesting of crimson clover then 
part of the crop is “sold on foot.’’ That is, 
neighbors bring their mowing machines, cut, 
cure, and haul home. They take all the 
weather risk. For the standing crimson clov- 
er Mr. Kitchin receives $8 or more an acre. 

5. The rankest crimson clover is not saved 
for seed. It is more than apt to lodge, mak- 


“ing harvesting difficult. The seed are more 


easily damaged, too. The part of the field 
with growth least rank and shortest makes 
the best seed and is more easily harvested 
and cured. This plan gives more seed and 
better seed per acre and more tons of hay. 
Another advantage is that the clover that 
yields least per acre is on land that is in need 
of humus and nitrogen and gets more of 
both when the clover is allowed to remain 
on the land longer. 

6. An area of crimson clover sufficient to 
graze 50, 75, or 100 hogs (or whatever num- 
ber there is on hand) is set aside for this 
purpose. An ear of corn apiece and some fish 
meal is supplemented. 

7. No fertilizer is used under peanuts, yet 
the average yield per acre runs around 100 
bushels. The residual fertilizer from preced- 
ing crops makes a direct application unneces- 
sary. The quantity of lime applied is 1,200 
pounds of ground limestone or 800 pounds of 
“precipitated” lime. 

8. Topdressing and side applications are 
made with nitrate of soda, but only when the 
growth of the crop or its color indicates its 
need. Topdressing is controlled by experi- 
ence and judgment and is not a matter of 
blindly following a rule. 

9. Hogs from Gallberry Farm usually bring 
top market prices. They are grazed on crim- 
son clover from April 1 to June 1; on lespe- 
deza from June 1 to August 15; from August 
15 on they have full use of their own cafe- 
teria with all the corn and soybeans they can 
eat; and, added to this a little later are wheat, 
rye, oats, and the like for grazing. There is 
not a pig pen on the farm. Why make hogs 
unsanitary? 

10. If cotton, tobacco, and peanut prices 
should drop so low that it would not pay to 
haul them to market, then 1,500 bales of hay, 
1,000 bushels of corn, 500 bushels of soybean 
seed, 50 bushels of Abruzzi rye, a varying 
number of carloads of hogs, and some 20 other 
sale products would keep the farm safe until 
the next year. 

11. The home garden (and its assisting 
patches) usually covers about 4 acres and 
feeds everybody on the farm. Last year the 
surplus vegetables would have supplied the 
needs of two other 10-horse farms. 

12. In addition to the 150-hen home flock, 
Mr. Kitchin is a partner in a 60-hen poul- 
try plant. 

13. Rows area made as long as is possible. 
Turn rows are a nuisance and become infest- 
ed with weeds, insects, and diseases, serving 
as sources of distribution. Hence the turn 
rows are all at the ends or sides of fields or 
on farm roads. 

14. With the assistance of two pairs of 1x3 
strips, a few bolts and nuts and less than an 
hour of work, Mr. Kitchin makes twins of 
two fertilizer distributors, two planters, or 
two cultivators, thus saving the time of one 
man and one mule. He makes a 2-row cul 
tivator out of two single ones and 2-row fer- 
tilizer distributors and 2-row planters out of 
the small ones. On a 10-horse farm this 
means a saving of $7.50 to $10 a day for 30, 
60, and possibly 90 days in the year. On a 
farm where as much real work is done as 
at Gallberry this means a saving of from $225 
to more than $500 a year. 


By Nature a Public Servant 


T THE old Kitchin home “Gall- 
4 berry,” near Scotland Neck, Leland 
H. Kitchin was born October 6, 1889, the 
youngest in a family of notable sons of 
W. H. and Maria Arrington Kitchin. 
His father as a Congressman, his broth- 
er W. W., as Congressman and governor, 
and his brother Claude, as Congressman 
and floor leader of the House in the 
Wilson administration, all achieved dis- 
tinction in the field of politics. In this 
same field the younger son and brother 
could doubtless have won high distinction 
for himself had his ambition led in that 
direction. But he preferred to direct all 
his capacity to the scientific development 
of his farming enterprise. 

Heavy pressure has been brought 
upon him to accept political honors 
but his first love is for his home and 
his farm. The result is that in less 
than 20 years after he, as a 20-year- 
old boy, set out upon his farming career, 
his farm is one of the show places of his 
county and he is numbered most de- 
servedly among North Carolina’s 24 
“Master Farmers.” 





(21) 677 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show 


' for each product named the prices a week ago. 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre- 


war (1910-1914) prices. New 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 
for cotton seed and standard Chicago prices on other products listed:— 


Last Week Month Ago Year. 


Pre-war 
1go.(1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, 1b. ,........ $0.2105 $0.2230 $0.1705 $0.1302 
Cotton seed, per ton in carlots...... 31 25% SRT «cn aterest: ON Soerene 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, Ib.. — .07 07% SU ee ' 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 1.10 1.80 3.70 1.80 
FLGGS;. QUETAGE,. CWE. sicivenves.. 9% ssrea SOeOD 10.45 9.25 7.83 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.44 12.36 9.95 7.16 
TLGGS FTES FAVSUS, COS... 64:60 010% Seles 27% “4 20% 21 
EM A ECA Pin (eh ee ee ee a Ae 24Y, 25% 22% 144 
PERCY, EROS 1c os-eass. cate chs Waa 42Y, 43 42 25¥%4 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 170% 217% 1.47 114% 
Corm, No, 2 mated. 06, «6.5 0.00s 505 1.03 1.13 96% 65% 
Oats; NO. 2 WHE, DBs 4 665s hein 6714 /0 52% 45 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, GOW tee Sees Se 21.50 18.50 20.50 17.80 
* May 25. April 27. 


New York October cotton futures (last week), 20.68 














PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
At a Reduced Price 
Leghorns, Tancred and Tom Barron 330 strain, heavy 
breeds 290 strain, free range, We ship every week. 


S. C. White Tancred, Tom Barron, Brown 

and Buff Leghorns, Non-Setters.......... $ 8.00 
SOG MEME ME «a's che 5% aie winiy Sak ee eis.ew 8: . 10.00 
White Wyandottes and Black Minoreas, Non- 

Se ee Creer es Seren Sere TO 12.00 
Mixed chicks, bred to Usy «.iscccesssc 7.00 
All orders for less than one hundred add ‘le per 
chick, Guarantee 100% live delivery prepaid. 
> Send check with your order 
» WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES 

Stuarts Draft, Va. 


PPP LODGLLOLL LORDS 





4 
¢ Box C, 
P 


CHICKS of Quality 


Cash or C. O. D. 
White Wyandottes 
Rocks or Reds 





$3. 30 $63 50 $12 x sor 50 gine 00 
00 50 10.00 50 90.00 





White Leghorns 5 4.50 8.00 70.00 
Heavy Mixed ........ 4.50 8.00 70.00 
Light Mixed ........ 2.25 4.00 7.00 60.00 


From carefully se lected free range flocks. 100% ® arrival. 
Postpaid. Valuable illustrated booklet free. 
The Commercial Hatchery, Box 75-B, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 


100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. From Free Range Stock. 
100 500 1,000 
. -$ 8.00 $37.00 $70.00 





S. C. White Leghorns 


DALSCR ROCKS. gcc éccessrepes 10.00 47.00 90.00 

a ee Dos <cace devia 10.00 47.00 90.00 
S. Li WeemGettes cccccccccste 11.90 SZ00 cose 
POR EE Gessnckeee caer sasens 8.00 37.00 70.00 


IONE BUM ecccnccncektannvinnces 6.50 30.00 58.00 
The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 


TRAIL’S END FAMOUS CHICKS <<" 


SEND ONLY $1.00, pay postman the balance. 100% 

live delivery guaranteed, Fine purebred thrifty chicks. 

immediate shipment. Per wre 

Trail’s End 307 egg strain White Leghorns $ 9.9 
Cheaper in larger lots. 

Tarred Rocks ......... 10.00 

Rhode Island Reds 10.00 








White Wyandottes 14.00 
Large breed broilers 9.00 
Small breed broilers 6.00 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 








oeny Chicks 
pped C.0.D. 

CN etukothorisk, 
fing only $1.00 
pay postman 

Fo MB et 


chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many _beautiful views. 
| Aiso 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets, 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


BABY CHTX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. © ed 
S. C. Rocks and Reds 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons 
Broilers or Mixed Chix . 
s. ite Leghorns, direct 
a |, ea 12.00 














Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box 51 





i ; JUNE PRICES 
Hi-Grade Chix Sisv @inexs” 
All from purebred free range flocks. 

100% live delivery guaranteed. Catalogue Free. 


500 
Ss. ©. W. and Br. Leghorns. ‘- 00 + 50 oe 00 $47.50 
Ivarred and White Rocks .... 3. 50 6.50 12.00 57.50 
S. ©. Rhode Island Reds .... 350 6.50 +12.00 57.50 
White Wyandottes 4. 7.50 14.00 67.50 


Heavy Mixed .... 5.50 16.00 47.50 
All breeds exes . 


2.75 5.00 9 
ROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM 
Dept. 100 Troutville, Virginia 








100% LIVE ARRIVAL ayanhuTers 
{ 


Ferris strain W. Leghorns. st 30 $8 0 $ 4 
~ Brown Leghorns .......... 8.00 
Basom’s Barred Rocks. . 10.00 30 


¢ Single Comb R. I. Reds.. 5.50 10.00 90 
xX tare yy fd phen hae 


oe bo = 
BOO SIRE. on asact eens 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD. PA. 


RIVERSID CHICKS and 


PULLETS 
from blood-tested, accredite a farm-range flocks, Catalog 
and poultry book free. CUT PRICES. Chicks going fast, 
RIV vases HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
8. F. No. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn 














PUREBRED 


LIVESTOCK 











ke a good breeding bull. 








Double Standard Polled HEREFORDS 


Our new herd bull, MILTON FAIRFAX, is now im service at the head of our herd 

of purebred Polled Herefords. We are pleased with his breeding and individuality and 

feel sure of good results. We have now released for sale the Double-Standard Polled 

Hereford bull, Butler, heretofore reserved for service in our herd. 

months old and has a good red color with usual white markings and promises to 
B 


He is eighteen 


. B. MILLER, MT. ULLA, N. C. 














PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


Perkshires are one of the oldest as well as one of 


the most progressive breed of hogs. They are pro- 
lific, good feeders and produce the finest quality 
meat. sred Gilts and Service Boars for sale. Show 
a Berkshire litter at your County Fair this fall. 
PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner. T. G. Ragsdale, Manager. 


RED POLL CA MILK BREED 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route |, Advance, North Carolina. 





THE MEAT AND 





Southdown Sheep, Essex Hogs 


Lambs, $20.00 pair; yearling rams and ewes, $15 each. 
Boars, $12 to $15 each; pigs, $16 pair. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 








The Second Annual Consign- 


ment Sale of 


Registered Jersey Cattle 
Will be Held by 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA JERSEY 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AT GREENVILLE, S. C., 


Thursday, June 14th 


40 Head of Select Open Heifers, Bred 


Heifers and High Producing Cows 
Combining the best blood of the breed, 
as evidenced by the close up blood of 
such bulls as Oxford You’ll Do, Ra- 


leigh’s Farmer Glory, Combination’s 


Premier, Oakwood D’s Fox, Golden 
Fern’s Lad, Blue Fox’s Eminent Jr., 
Masterman of Oakland’s Imported 
Rower, Eminent 2d, and many other 
bulls that have helped make breed 
history. 
For catalogs and other informa- 
tion, write 
DR. E. F. BELL, President 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
W. F. HOWELL, Secretary, 
caster, S. C. 


0D. a biddd- 








Oil facts for farmers 


(No. 3) 


World-wide proof of Mobiloil economy 


Mobiloil is used by the majority of experienced motorists 
and tractor owners in these countries. 


Europe: Great Britain, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Denmark, France, Holland, Germany, Poland, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, Greece. 


Africa: Egypt, Sudan, Algeria, Morocco and the west coast 
of Africa, Union of South Africa and east coast. 


Asia: Turkey, Syria, Persia, Afghanistan, India, Burma, 
China, Japan and the Straights Settlements. 


Australia and New Zealand. 


North America: Alaska, Canada, United States, Mexico, the 
West Indies. 


South America: Venezuela, Colombia, Guiana, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina. 


Actually cheaper to use 


Mobiloil could never have become so well known and so 
widely used if it were not for the economy of Mobiloil quality. 


Farmers everywhere have discovered that Mobiloil is a 
cheaper oil to use. That’s why they are willing to pay a few 
cents more per gallon for Mobiloil and even to make special 
trips to town for Mobiloil when necessary. 


Mobiloil users tell us that Mobiloil frequently cuts oil con- 


sumption 15% to 50%. Carbon expense, repair and replace- 
ment bills are held down to rock bottom. 


In just one year’s running you will find that Mobiloil’s 
slightly extra price is returned to you many times over through 
marked cuts in operating expenses. 


How to buy 


Most farmers buy a season's supply of oil at one time. We 
recommend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon steel drums with 
faucets. Any nearby Mobiloil dealer will give you a sub- 
stantial discount when you buy one of these. 


Other Mobiloil containers are:—10-gallon steel drums with 
self-contained faucet, 5-gallon cans packed in easy-tipping 
rack. Also 1-gallon and 1-quart cans. 


Your dealer has the complete Mobiloil Chart. It will tell 


you the correct grade of Mobiloil for your tractor, your truck 
and your car. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 








Make this chart your guide 


If your car is not listed below see the com- 
plete Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s. It 
recommends the correct grades for all cars, 
trucks and tractors, etc. 
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The correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine lubri- 
cation of prominent passenger cars are specified above. 


Mobiloi 


The World’s Quality Oil 


ie York, Chin Philadelphia, Midi. Buffal, Detroit, %: Loaiigl 
‘Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas (ity, ‘Dall 


Other branches and distributing warehouses th oughout the counts 





